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SPORTSMEN OF MARK 


No. XCIV. SIR SAMUEL SCOTT, Bart. 


M.P., 


By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


ORD ROSEBERY’S  keenness 

for racing induced him to incur 
the displeasure of the authorities by 
possessing himself of a horse while 
still an undergraduate, Sir 
Samuel Scott had not left Sandhurst 
when he too started the exasperating, 
disappointing, absorbing and seduc- 
tive sport of ownership. In the year 
1893 an addition was made to the list 
of ‘‘ Colours of the Riders’ in the 
Calendar, Eton blue, scarlet collar, 
cuffs and cap being registered by a 
“Mr. Mockler.””, As Mr. Mockler 
never ran a horse there was little 
curiosity to know who he might chance 
to be, for few people study the items 
of this list until they appear on a race 
card; but in 1894 when Sir Samuel 
came of age the colours in question 


were found to be his, and no long time 
elapsed before he discovered something 
to carry them, a two-year-old named 
Melton Prior, a son of Melton and 
Julia, who, however, did no good that 
season. Better luck was in store with 
a bay two-year-old son of Fitz-James 
and Lily Maid named Boxer. 

The colt belonged to Morbey, a 
jockey who won races on occasions 
without making any great name for 
lumself in the profession. | Morbey 
was a shrewd dealer, but in this case 
it may be said that both parties to the 
transaction had reason to be content. 
Sir Samuel gave 1,400 guineas for the 
colt, and he turned out to be worth 
the money. A few days after his ac- © 
quisition Boxer, ridden by John 
Watts, won the Halnaker Stakes at 
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Goodwood--the race in which St. 
Simon made his first appearance— 
from M. J. Lebaudy’s Aberdeen II. 
and Mr. Leonard Brassey’s Pardalo, 
a result much expected, for Boxer 
started favourite at 3 to 1. It was 
supposed that Sir Samuel had about 
this period some idea of joining Cap- 
tain Machell’s stable, at least | remem- 
ber when I was staying with the then 
Captain Harry McCalmont at Sefton 
Lodge, which he bought to occupy 
while Cheveley was being rebuilt, an 
evening when “‘ the Captain ’’ invited 
us all over to Bedford Cottage to be 
introduced to the new owner; but if 
such an idea were ever contemplated 
nothing came of it, and Sir Samuel’s 
horses were confided to the most effi- 
cient care of Joseph Cannon, from 
whom, by the way, Melton Prior had 
been bought. 

Boxer subsequently did well. Soon 
after Goodwood he won the Hinchin- 
brooke Stakes at Huntingdon, a meet- 
ing which has disappeared from the 
Calendar. It was considered and 
proved an easy task for him—he 
started at g to 2 on. Little time 
elapsed before the colours were car- 
ried successfully at headquarters. 
Boxer won the Double Trial Plate at 
the First October Meeting, the race 
which came immediately after the first 
contest for the Jockey Club Stakes, 
won by Isinglass from the French 
Gouvernail and Lord Durham’s Son 
o’ Mine, a possible danger being re- 
moved when in spite of Morny Can- 
non’s efforts Throstle, who had _ re- 
cently won the Leger, bolted out of 
the course and made the best of her 
way towards Exning. Boxer was in- 
deed extremely useful. He led off 
next season by winning the Bicker- 
staffe Stakes at Liverpool. After a 
miss in the Jubilee with 7 st. 2 lb., the 
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race being the first of the two Victor 
Wild won, the colt carried off the 
Craven Stakes at Epsom, ran second 
to Florizel II. for the Gold Vase at 
Ascot, second for the Dullingham 
Plate to Son o’ Mine, beaten three 
parts of a length in the attempt to 
give his senior 3 lb. and the year, then 
won the Brighton Cup from Mr. 
Leonard Brassey’s Pride, and ran into 
third place for the Great Ebor Handi- 
cap. 

Sir Samuel’s ambition was to breed 
good horses, and with this end in view 
at the Hampton Court Sales he bought 
Sierra, a daughter of Springfield and 
Sanda. Perhaps it is needless to re- 
mark that Sierra was own sister to 
Sanfoin,; the Derby winner of 1890. 
There are some mares who throw win- 
ners to whatever horses they are put, 
more often the offspring include those 
of varying capacity, but except Sund- 
ridge, who has made so great a name 
for himself as sire of Sunstar amongst 
others and grandsire of a host of not- 
able winners, Sierra’s progeny were 
practically worthless. Ampulla, a 
chestnut filly by Amphion, who came 
in 1894, was bred by Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, to speak by the book. 
Her record could scarcely have been 
worse. She was seven times beaten 
as a two-year-old, and though she did 
get third this was in undistinguished 
company. Joseph Cannon gave £100 
for her. Next season Sierra became 
the dam of Saio by Amphion, who 
after being unplaced in three Selling 
Races, was utilized as a hack. The 
produce in 1896 was Plane, by Com- 
mon. He died in a fit before he was 
tried. In 1897 the mare missed to Am- 
phion, but in 1898 there appeared 
Sundridge, foaled the 28th of April. 
Before proceeding to talk about this 
good horse, it may be noted that in 
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1899 there was a colt by Kendal, who 
proved useless, and in 1900 one by St. 
Simon, who in the course of his career 
carried off three minor stakes, one on 
the flat, one over hurdles and one over 
fences. 

As a two-year-old the Sierra colt, 
under which name or lack of a name 
he ran, did not appear till the Hough- 
ton Meeting, where he finished no- 


SUNDRIDGE AND 


where in a optional Selling Plate As a 
three-year-old he proceeded to compen- 
sate for lost time, making a start at the 
Newmarket First Spring Meeting by 
winning the Heath Highweight Handi- 
cap, five furlongs, it having been dis- 
covered that speed essentially was his 
forte. Soon afterwards he won the 
Earl of Chester’s Welter Handicap, 
six furlongs, which was _ presently 
found his absolute limit. At 
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Epsom he finished second to Master 
Willie who used to come down the hill 
there at such a tremendous pace, and 
if | am not mistaken, holds a speed 
record, but picked up the skein of suc- 
cess at Newmarket, where at the 
Second July Meeting he won the July 
Handicap. In a_ characteristically 
good field for the Portland Plate Sund- 
ridge failed by three parts of a length 
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to beat Dieudonné, the six-year-old 
Middle Park Plate winner, giving him 
only 2 lb., and then for once he was 
out of the first three, a matter for no 
surprise as the race was the Prince 
Edward Handicap at Manchester, run 
over a distance of a mile and a quarter, 
which was emphatically beyond his 
compass. Probably the attempt to 
train him slowed him down, for he was 
unplaced in the six furlong Richmond 
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Plate at Kempton, unplaced once 
more—though fourth beaten scarcely 
a length—for the five furlong Crox- 
teth Plate at Liverpool, and wound 
up the season by easily winning 
the Chatsworth Plate at Derby. It 
was agreeably evident that Sir Samuel 
had bred a good horse, or perhaps to 
speak critically, it should be said an 
extraordinarily speedy one, for when 
one speaks of a ‘‘ good’’ horse it 
might be understood that the animal 
mentioned was at any rate able to stay 
a mile. 

It might be tedious to pursue all 
Sundridge’s exploits in close detail. 
He started as a four-year-old by a win 
at Kempton, and secured the first of 
his three July Cups from Le Blizon 
and Lord Bobs, winding up the year, 
as he had done twelve months previ- 
ously, by taking the Chatsworth Plate. 
He was henceforth strictly confined to 
five and six furlong races, and as a 
five-year-old gave evidence that the 
limitation was judicious, for of seven 
races he won five and was placed in 
a sixth. For the second time he won 
the Teddington Plate at Kempton, up- 
setting the odds of 3 to 1 laid on Lord 
Bobs. The Royal Stakes he easily 
carried off from the Oaks winner Cap 
and Bells II., giving her 19 lb. He 
won the King’s Stand Plate at Ascot, 
and his second July Cup from Red 
Lily, an unworthy antagonist. Odds 
of 25 to 1 were laid on Sundridge. 
Then followed his only absolute miss 
of the season, and this by no means an 
inglorious performance, for burdened 
with g st. 10 lb. he finished fourth for 
the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood. The 
following week he took the de War- 
renne Handicap with gst. 11 Ib. on 
his back, and then in a match with Le 
Blizon failed to do what was expected 
of him. Odds of 7 to 4 were laid on 
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him, but the attempt to give 26 lb. 
was too much. As a six-year-old he 
remained almost invincible ; of his nine 
races he won five, was thrice second 
and only once unplaced. At the Ep- 
som Summer Meeting, Nutwith,. in 
receipt of just 4 st., beat him a head. 
He won the King’s Stand Plate at 
Ascot again, and took his third July 
Cup from Cossack and Orchid, the 
former of the pair a 6 to 4 on favourite. 
Again, too, he failed in the Stewards’ 
Cup, carrying gst. 11lb., and a 
second time he won the de Warrenne 
Handicap. For the Portland Plate 
he was second to Santry, beaten a 
head in the attempt to give 22 lb., but 
he won the Snailwell Stakes, the Ken- 
nett Plate with odds of 20 to 1 on him, 
and next day succumbed to that re- 
markable horse Delaunay. Sir Sam- 
uel’s interest in Sundridge during the 
last two years had merely been as his 
breeder, he having sold the horse, for 
the reason that, summoned to South 
Africa he had no idea how long he 
should be absent from England. 
Much was hoped in 1898 of a colt 
named Gounod, a son of Ayrshire and 
Jewel Song. The colt was kept to 
make his first appearance, as so many 
famous horses have been, in the New 
Stakes at Ascot, for which, however, 
another first appearance was made by 
Flying Fox, who was not to be beaten. 
Breeders have to take the rough with 
the smooth. Sir Samuel had experi- 
enced the smooth with Sundridge, and 
the rough came with Gounod, who 
never came out again, having died 
shortly after the Ascot Meeting. It 
is difficult in these sketches to observe 
strict chronology. Before the days of 
Sundridge, Sir Samuel had a useful 
horse in History, a son of Hampton 
and Isabelle. The season of 1896 was 
well advanced when History first ap- 
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peared, to run nowhere for the Great 
Kingston Two-Year-Old Stakes at 
Sandown, and he did no better at 
Liverpool, but he broke the ice by win- 
ning the Criterion Nursery at the New- 
market Houghton Meeting. One of 
the most extraordinary things about 
the Derby is that as often as not, if 
not more often, some apparently im- 
possible animal makes his way into 
the first three. I am speaking of 
horses starting at 50 to 1, and some- 
times more; there are instances of 
horses starting at 100 to 1, Jeddah, 
Signorinetta and Aboyeur placed first 
indeed, and in 1897 though History 
was certainly not one of these rankest 
of outsiders he obtained a place with 
the substantial odds of 25 to 1 against 
him. We have seen how another of 
Sir Samuel’s three-year-olds won the 
Bickerstaffe Stakes. History won the 
companion race for three-year-olds, as 
it might be called, the Union Jack 
Stakes, two of those behind him it may 
be incidentally remarked being Zer- 
bino and Bridgewater, names repro- 
duced for horses at present in training. 

The Derby of 1897 was supposed to 
be so great a certainty for Galtee More 
that odds of 4 to 1 were laid on him, 
10 to 1 against Velasquez, with His- 
tory actually third favourite though at 
the price mentioned. The horse won 
the Great Yorkshire Stakes, starting a 
warm favourite and really distin- 
guished himself in the Free Handicap 
Sweepstakes for Three-Year-Olds, a 
race which has been allowed to lapse 
and might well be revived. This 
handicap used to be made by the 
““ Keeper of the Match Box ’’—the 
Free Handicap for Two-Year-Olds is 
the work of the Official Handicapper. 
In 1897, a colt called Northallerton 
seemed to be let in with particular 
leniency with 7 st. 4 lb., and was con- 
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sequently made favourite from Lord 
Derby’s Crestfallen, the son of Ocean 
Wave and Dolores carrying 8 st. 7 Ib. 
History had 8 st. 6 lb., and beat Crest- 
fallen a head, Northallerton third a 
length behind, other notable runners. 
being Goletta, 8 st. 13 lb. and Silver 
Fox, 8 st. 8 lb. History was sold to 
go to Austria. 

Ardvourlie, a daughter of the un- 
beaten Barcaldine and Elizabeth, is. 
one of several mares who have thrown 
winners for her owner, for Sir Samuel 
has always had a number of mares in 
his paddocks, though of late years. 
they have not anything of special note, 
and his position in the list of winning 
owners has been a modest one. 

In his early days of ownership Sir 
Samuel rode, chiefly in military races, 
though occasionally on the flat. At 
Lewes on Melton Prior in 1894 he had 
only half a length the worse of a finish 
with ‘‘ Tommy ”’ Lushington for the 
Southdown Club Welter. He was 
one of the amateurs who added in- 
terest to the Bibury Club Meeting at 
Stockbridge Meeting. One year he 
took part in an exceptionally sport- 
ing match. The other party to it was 
Mr. Cresswell, and the terms were that 
each was to buy something out of a 
selling race for not more than 300 
guineas, to run on the first day of the 
Strockbridge Meeting owners up. For 
180 guineas, Sir Samuel bought Dil- 
ston, a daughter of Otterbourne and 
Dauntless, out of a selling race at Gat- 
wick ; Ferrvbridge cost Mr. Cresswell 
more. This daughter of Friars Bal- 
sam and Doncaster Belle was once, 
indeed, bought in for as little as 65 
guineas, but subsequently made 230 
guineas. She was supposed to be the 
better of the two and odds of 5 to 4 
were laid on her, but in quite an excit- 
ing finish Sir Samuel scored by a 
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length and a half. I have a vague re- 
collection of his riding other races at 
that delightful meeting, but a glance 
through the book has not yielded what 
1 was looking for, and Sir Samuel’s 
memory for his exploits is not reten- 
tive. I do recall, however, a ’chaser 
of his named Philactery, a son of 
Philamon, on whom his owner finished 
third for the Grand Military Handicap 
Steeplechase. This horse won the 
National Hunt Steeplechase, ridden on 
that occasion by Mr. Ricardo. 

In last month’s issue I wrote of 
Sweet Memories and one or two other 
animals that Sir Samuel had in part- 
nership with his friend and now 
brother Steward Sir Berkeley Sheffield, 
and I wish the record of one who has 
played the game all round as breeder, 
owner and rider, included some good 
recent, or rather contemporary, win- 
ners. Last vear, however, Sir Samuel 
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only appears in the list with one little 
race to his credit. In 1919 he carried 
off a couple, both won by the then two- 
vear-old Meavaig Bay, a son of Musa- 
room—dam by Bay Ronald—Ard- 
vourlie. In 1918 he was entirely ab- 
sent from the list, as he was in 1917 
and in 1916, though there were three 
little ones in 1915. In earlier years 
his totals were not what his friends 
would have been delighted to see. 

Besides his membership of the 
House of Commons he has had other 
public duties to perform, civil and 
military, at home and abroad, and de- 
voted as he may be to the sport, duty 
has always come first. Those who 
know what is going on in the racing 
world are aware of the admirable ser- 
vice Sir Samuel has done and is doing 
on behalf of the Turf during excep- 
tionally troublous times. 
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Eton v. 


Harrow 


BY 


F. B. WILSON. 


N writing a brief account of the 

Eton and Harrow cricket matches 
the obvious course to pursue would 
be to begin with the first of which 
we have a recorded score—that of 
1805—and so work up to the pre- 
sent day, commenting on the greater 
players as their names appear in 
succeeding matches. The _ results 
of the Eton and Harrow matches 
since 1909, however, and the intense 
interest taken in this year’s match 


must serve as an excuse for putting. 


the cart before the horse, or begin- 
ning at the wrong end of the story. 

The writer wishes to point out that 
many comments and remarks which 
may follow can only be taken from 
books or from hearsay gathered from 
much older and more experienced 
cricketers. He is chiefly indebted to 
John Wisden’s ‘* Public School 
Matches,’’ which was published in 
1898 under the Editorship of that 
brilliant} writer and wonderful 
Statistician Mr. Sydney H. Pardon; 
and, of course, Wisden’s Almanack. 

In the 1921 edition of Wisden’s 
Almanack it is written, ‘‘ Ninety-one 
matches have been played, of which 
Eton have won 38, Harrow 35, and 
18 have been drawn. This is the 
generally published record, but 
Harrow men object very strongly to 
the game in 1805 being treated as a 
regular contest between the two 
schools, contending it is no more 
correct to count that than the fixture 
in 1857.’’ Considering the match in 
1805 as a regular one, Harrow had 


won 35 matches to 31 in 1910; this 
match in Ig1o they should also have 
won very easily. They were beaten 
by ‘a good innings by R. St. L. 
Fowler, who scored 64 in the Eton 
second innings; by most resolute, 
even dare-devil hitting by the Hon. 
J. W. Manners, a bull game player 
always 200 per cent. above his best 
form in a tight’’ match, as _ he 
proved at rackets and tennis also; 
by the absurd use of the heavy 
roller; and finally, by the magni- 
ficent bowling of R. St. L. Fowler, 
who used a treacherous wicket with 
consummate judgment. Harrow lost 
a match which they had—to quote a 
disgusted Harrorian in the pavilion— 
completely trousered and chucked 
away.” 

Since then Harrow have never won 
again. They have ‘“‘ offered well,’’ 
as in 1911 when, after being led by 
143 on the first innings, they were 
only beaten by 3 wickets. In 1914 
Harrow won the toss and led easily 
in the first innings. Eton, however, 
batted with enormous bravery in the 
fourth innings—C. J. Hambro’s 77 
was a fine effort—and they (Eton) won 
by 4 wickets. 

Between 1914 and Ig1g there were 
no matches played between the 
schools at Lord’s. Obviously, they 
could not have been played. In 1919 
and 1920 Eton won very decisively, 
so decisively indeed that the matches 
were described ‘‘ as if men had been 
playing boys.’’ The loss of the 1910 
match, which, as has been said, was 
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practically won by Harrow, would 
appear to have acted as a tremendous 
encouragement to Eton cricket and a 
corresponding setback to Harrow. 
But one greatly prefers to put down 
the success of Eton latterly to a great 
personality. 

And that personality is Mr. C. E. 
M. Wells. An old Eton captain told 
me—I was asking him his opinion 
very frankly—that Eton cricket im- 
proved out of all knowledge since 
Mr. Wells first went there. 

Eton were always a good fielding 
side, but under the tuition of Mr. 
Wells they improved immediately 
and immensely. Most people know 
what an astonishing field he was to 
his own bowling. He held catches 
which few other bowlers would 
attempt, and some of the caught-and- 
bowleds that he brought off at the 
nets opened a new vista to the players 
he was coaching. 


So much—and not nearly enough— 
for Mr. C. E. M. Wells, who has 


left his stamp on Eton cricket. Har- 
row at the period were in something 
of a transition stage. About 25 years 
ago they had the most wonderful 
of coaches”’ imaginable. 
Mr. I. D. Walker was consistently 
at the nets; Mr. A. J. Webbe came 
down from town two or three times 
a week; Mr. A. C. MacLaren had 
charge of the juniors who came from 
private schools with anything of a 
reputation; Mr. M. C. Kemp, a 
great personality, was cricket master 
in chief. He had a wandering eye, 
too, which could see a good stroke in 
another game 100 yards away. A 
little later George Bean was _profes- 
sional coach, and after him George 
Baker, possibly the greatest profes- 
sional teacher of boys who ever lived. 

In 1914 Harrow were again ex- 
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tensively lucky in their masters. 
Mr. Kemp was still in charge of the 
cricket, though anxious to give way 
to a younger man, although his ex- 
perience and keenness would still 
have been of inestimable value to 
the school. Mr. C. H. Eyre, who 
captained Cambridge in 1906, a fine 
cricketer, also a more than useful 
rackets and fives player, was_ be- 
ginning to impress himself on the 
school cricket: and that great all- 
round player, Mr. R. O. Lagden, 
had just joined the staff. Normally 
Harrow were very fortunate indeed. 
But both Mr. Lagden and Mr. Eyre 
joined up immediately; Mr. Lagden 
died on March Ist, 1915, and Mr. 
Eyre on September 25th of the same 
year. It is quite impossible to write 
how great the loss of these two gen- 
tlemen was, and is, to Harrow . 
Mr. Kemp, at the urgent request 
of Old Harrovians, kept on the 
cricket, though he was not a well 
man at the time. Mr. C. G. Pope 
backed him up most loyally—and as 
a coach to a yqung player there can 
be few better than ‘‘ Pious,’’ as_ he 
is usually called by those who have 
the honour to know him. He got a 
‘** Blue ’’ at Cambridge, of course. 
During the bad years the Harrow 
cricket was most unconvincing. But 
the Eton cricket—in spite of the fact 
that they were losing cricketers 
owing to the age limit who would 
have normally just be coming into 
their best form—was always con- 
fident. They seemed to be men 
before their time: indeed, since 1910 
they all seem to have been two years 
older in experience in the cricket field 
than they (from their opponents’ 
point of view) had any right to be. 
Mr. R. A. Young is now in com- 
mand of cricket at Eton. Among 
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The great match at 


HARROW GOING OUT TO FIELD. 


T. C. BARBER, ETON, BOWLED BY H. J. ENTHOVEN. 
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others, including Mr. C. E. M. 
Wells, of course, who have _ been 
coaching in the last twenty years are 
Mr. R. H. de Montmorency, the 
Hon. G. W. Lyttelton, and Messrs. 
Goodheart, Somerville, Cattley, and 
Whitworth. George Hirst is the 
cricket professional—and a most 
popular one. 

The earlier matches between Eton 
and Harrow are full of interest: but 
to go through them all is obviously 
impossible. The 1805 match must 
be mentioned because Lord Byron 
played in it, and besides scoring 7 
and 2, got a wicket. The Hon. R. 
H. Lyttleton raises the point as to 
how Byron, with a club foot, could 
bowl? The next authentic match was 
in 1815 and the following one in 
1822. Harrow won this match, but 
were not to win another for some 
years to come: Eton, indeed, won 
the next 6 matches running. In 
however, a curious incident 
Eton, when 4 short of 


1827, 
happened. 
the number of runs required to win, 
were credited with a victory owing to 


a mistake of the scorers. As they 
had 6 wickets in hand ‘ the M.C.C. 
decided that Eton had won the 
match—a very just ruling.’’ The 
match in 1834 is particularly interest- 
ing because, for the first time, the 
bowlers, with the exception of one 
hit wicket, are credited with the 
wickets they took: that is to say, 
instead of the scoring sheet showing 
merely caught so-and-so, it gives the 
name of the catcher and also that of 
the bowler. For instance, in 1833, 
to quote a random example, we get 
Mr. C. Horrocks c. Crofts 7; in 
1834, Mr. R. Broughton c. Taylor 
b. W. Pickering 19. In 1841 Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) Emilius Bayley 
scored 152 for Eton, who won by an 
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innings and 175 runs. His innings 
remained a record until 1904. There 
were 63 wides bowled in this match ! 

In 1851 Mr. G. R. Dupuis, who 
became an assistant master at Eton 
in 1863 and who was to have such a 
great effect on the school cricket, 
played for Eton for the first time. 
The Hon. E. Chandos Leigh and 
Mr. H. M. Butler, two very famous 
Harrovians, were largely responsible 
for the Harrow victory in this match. 

1853 was chiefly remarkable for 
the fact that two such brilliant bats- 
men as G. R. Dupuis of Eton and 
V. E. Walker of Harrow both 
“bagged a brace’”’ in the same 
match. 

In 1859 Harrow won by an 
innings and 48 runs. Mr. R. D. 
Walker made his first appearance 
for the school, scored 28 runs and 
took 6 wickets. Mr. Lang took 9 
wickets for 66 runs and Mr. Hay- 
garth, in ‘‘ Scores and Biographies,”’ 
says that it would have been im- 
possible to let him bow! if Harrow 
had not had one of the best of long 
stops in S. Home. 1860 was remark- 
able from the fact that this was the 
first drawn match ever played be- 
tween Eton and Harrow; for the 
innings of 112 not out by Mr. A. W. 
T. Daniel, the first three-figure 
innings ever hit for Harrow against 
Eton; and for the number of bril- 
liant players taking part in the 
match. 

Mr. I. D. Walker played for the 
first time for Harrow against Eton 
in this year, and made 20 not out in 
the first innings in a total of 83. Mr. 
R. A. H. Mitchell scored 70 for Eton 
in an innings of 98, 7 of which were 
extras. Six men made o on the Eton 
side in this the first innings which 
made his batting more extraordinary, 


especially in view of the fact that all 
of them except one got double figures 
in the second innings. 

1861 saw another drawn match. It 
was memorable, however, for the first 
appearance at Lords’ of Mr. C. F. 
Baker and Mr. Alfred Lubbock. Mr. 
Buller was one of the most remark- 
able athletes who ever lived, and Mr. 
Lubbock did, possibly, more extra- 
ordinary batting performances before 
the age of 20 than any player before 
the time of Dr. W. G. Grace. 

Harrow won by an innings in 
1864. The match was memorable for 
several reasons. One was _ the 
innings of 61 by C. F. Buller, which 
was so remarked upon that it prac- 
tically assured his place for the Gen- 
tlemen of England in the following 
year; Mr. A. W. Hornby played his 
first big match at Lord’s in that year, 
and few people could have imagined 
that the small boy was destined to be 
one of the greatest figures in English 
cricket and Rugby Football who ever 
lived. ‘‘ J. M. Richardson ’’—we 
read—‘*‘ was a good cricketer both at 
Harrow and Cambridge, but he 
earned far greater fame as the best 
gentleman rider of his day. He rode 
the winner of the Liverpool Grand 
National in 1873 and again in 1874.” 
In 1866 the brilliant bowling of W. 
B. Money and F. C. Cobden won the 
match very easily for Harrow. 
Money was destined to captain the 
Cambridge side in 1870 ‘‘ when F. 
C. Cobden took 3 wickets in 3 balls 
and won the game for Cambridge 
by 2 runs after it had looked 1,000 
to 1 against them.’’ An even more 
famous cricketer than Cobden made 
his first appearance at Lord’s in this 
match. This was C. I. Thornton, of 
whom it has been said that ‘‘ No 
more wonderful hitter than Thornion 
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has ever been seen.’’ This, however, 
was before the extraordinary per- 
formances of Mr. G. L. Jessop, which 
would have appeared quite unbe- 
lieveable in Mr. Thornton’s day. For 
length of carry, it is true, C. I. 
Thornton was probably greater than 
G. L. Jessop. C. J. Ottaway, a won- 
derful ball-game player, pos- 
sibly the most famous of the many 
new-comers to the 1867 match who 
afterwards made great names. 1868 
introduced Lord Harris—then the 
Hon. G. Harris—to Lord’s, and also 
S. E. Butler and G. H. Longman. 
Mr. Butler ‘‘ will always be remem- 
bered for his great feat of taking all 
ten wickets in Cambridge’s first 
innings in the University match in 
1871.’’ Mr. Longman played four 
years for Cambridge and captained 
the side in 1874 and 1875. Lord 
Harris on the cricket field—and_ off 
it—has been for many years too great 
a personality to render it necessary to 
write of him in detail. 

In 1869 Eton won by an innings 
and 1g runs. The match is particu- 
larly interesting for C. J. Ottaway’s 
great innings of 108—the first hun- 
dred made for Eton against Harrow 
since 1841. Eton won a fine match 
in 1870 by 21 runs, in spite of a bril- 
liant 76 by E. P. Bailey in Har- 
row’s first innings. This year saw 
A. W. Ridley’s first appearance 
at Lord’s. In the following year he 


“made 117 and took 5 wickets in the 


two innings. In 1872 Eton had three 
Lyttletons on the side, R. H., Alfred 
and Edward. They are all, in dif- 
ferent ways, household names, but 
Harrow had a player destined to 
have an even greater influence on 
Eton and Harrow cricket than any of 
them in the person of Mr. A. J. 
His influence on Harrow 
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cricket which, happily, continues to 
the present day, cannot be written 
in words. 

In 1873 Harrow won by 5 wickets, 
the innings of the match being 
played by P. F. Hadow. The next 
year Eton won 5 wickets, Harrow 
being saved from a_ severe beating 
by A. J. Webbe’s brilliant batting. 
He scored 77 and 80 in the two 
innings, more than half the runs 
made for Harrow, including extras. 
Viscount Anson, afterwards the Earl 
of Lichfield—who was famous for 
always playing without pads—played 
in this match. Eton were easily the 
better side all round. Eton were 
robbed of another victory in 1875 by 
bad weather: the Hon. Alfred 
Lyttleton made 59 for Eton, the 
highest score of the match. 

In 1876 W. F. Forbes made a won- 
derful 113 for Eton—who won the 


toss—hitting 22 fours in his brilliant 


innings. Eton won in an innings. 
The Hon. Ivo Bligh, L. K. Jarvis, 
J. E. K. Studd, and L. Bury made 
their first appearance at Lord’s in 
this year. Bligh and Jarvis were 
members of the great 1878 Cam- 
bridge eleven. Bury, though de- 
scribed as ‘‘ not a great cricketer,’”’ 
made 72 in the match; he was a 
wonderful all-round athlete. 

The 1877 match was drawn. G. B. 
Studd, C. T. Studd, and W. H. 
Patterson played at Lord’s for the 
first time. C. T. Studd was one of 
the most brilliant cricketers who ever 
lived, and had he not felt bound to 
follow ‘‘ a greater game ’’ might have 
risen to the loftiest heights in 
cricket. Patterson was one of the 
best wet wicket batsmen in the world 
a’ one time. 1878 were Harrow 
winners by 20 runs after a most excit- 
ing match. Lord Hawke, then the 
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Hon. M. B. Hawke, played his first 
match for Eton in this year, and 
made 32 in the first innings. It was 
also Mr. P. J. de Paravicini’s first 
appearance: he played four times 
against Harrow and later four times 
for Cambridge against Oxford. 

Rain spoiled the game in 1879, and 
the match was left drawn. The match 
is interesting, however, from the fact 
that in the bowling analysis overs 
are substitued for balls for the first 
time and maiden overs appear on the 
score sheet. 

The next year Harrow won a small 
scoring match by 95 runs. It has 
been described as M. C. Kemp’s 
match, owing to the brilliance of his 
wicket-keeping. E. M. Hadow in 
his first Eton and Harrow match 
scored 28 not out and 49, a remark- 
able performance in such a_ small 
scoring game. In the next year he 
did even better, his brilliant innings 
of 94 in the second innings winning 
the match for Harrow in the long 
run. 

In 1882 the match was drawn. H. 
T. Hewett, perhaps the finest left- 
handed amateur bat who ever lived, 
and F. Marchant appeared for the 
first time for Eton against Harrow; 
Marchant did well, making 19 and 
10 not out, two useful innings. In 
the following year, however, he 
played an innings of 93—made in 
practically as many minutes—an 
innings which was never forgotten. 
T. Greatorex, subsequently one of 
the unluckiest of cricketers, played 
two invaluable innings for Harrow, 
and with the help of rain drew the 
match. E. M. Butler, one of the 
greatest all-round athletes in the 
making the world has ever seen, first 
played in this match. Had he been 
gifted with ordinary health there was 
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nothing that he could not have done. 
As it was he did a good deal! 1884 
was another drawn game. 

Of 1885 one must quote the open- 
ing sentence of Mr. Pardon’s ac- 
count, ‘‘ Of all the matches played 
between Eton and Harrow, this, we 
should fancy, was absolutely . the 
best, Harrow winning by 3 wickets 
within 2 minutes of time on_ the 
second day.’’ Eton made 265 in 
their first innings, but Harrow, 
thanks to magnificent batting by E. 
Crawley and A. K. Watson—who 
put on 235 in two hours and three- 
quarters—led by 59 in the first 
innings. Crawley made 100 and 
Watson 135. Eton made 151 and 
Harrow threatened’ to _ collapse. 


Butler, however, played with entire 
the game, and 


confidence, forced 
won it. 

The feature of the 1886 match was 
C. P. Foley’s 114 for Eton. He fol- 
lowed it with a happy 36 in the 
second innings when a_ bad _ start 
might have lost the match: as it was 
Eton won by 6 wickets. E. Crawley 
scored 40 and 69 for Harrow, top 
score in each innings. 

Eton won again in 1887, this time 
by 5 wickets. Lord Chelsea made 
72 not out in their first innings and 
R. C. Gosling a brilliant 56 not out 
in the second to win the match. 
Harrow, who batted first, failed as a 
side with one brilliant exception. 
That exception was A. C. Maclaren. 
He was not 16 then, but he made 55 
and 67, and so brilliantly that he was 
marked ’’ as a coming England 
player even from that match on- 
wards. F. S. Jackson, for once, did 
not do anything remarkable. 

In 1888, however, he batted well 
and bowled magnificently, and Har- 
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row won by 156 runs. Harrow were 
all out for 80, after winning the toss, 
of which Jackson made 21; Eton 
made 106. R. B. Hoare made 108 
in Harrow’s second innings, and 
Jackson 59. Eton collapsed in their 
second effort and were all out for 
52. Jackson took 11 wickets for 68 
runs in the match, and the famous 
Harrow song, ‘‘ A Gentleman’s a- 
bowling,’’ was written to commemo- 
rate his great performance. R. B. 
Hoare, besides making a century, 
took 4 wickets for 21 in the second 
innings. T. H. W. Studd, of Eton, 
took 14 Harrow wickets for 99 runs. 

Harrow won by g wickets in the 
following year, though stern batting 
by G. B. Gosling nearly saved the 
game for Eton. Mr. H. R. Bromley 
Davenport batted very successfully 
for Eton, scoring 31 and 42. In 18g0 
the match was almost ruined by rain, 
but not entirely. It showed the won- 
derful possibilities of A. C. MacLaren 
on a bad wicket; his courage when 
others were failing, his defence and 
particularly his attack. He had been 
out of form for two seasons—or more 
probably out of luck. It has passed 
into a cricket proverb to a boy out of 
of luck, Remember Archie 
MacLaren.’”’ A. C. MacLaren fol- 
lowed his grand innings of 76 by 
taking 2 wickets for 17 runs. Harrow 
won the toss and put Eton in in 1891. 
It was good judgment—as it turned 
out—but was inspired from ‘‘ behind 
the wicket.’’ Eton, in spite of a 
brilliant innings of 70 by G. R. 
Brevis, were all out for 125, and 
good cricket by the early Harrow 
batsmen practically settled 
match. 

Harrow won again in 1892. D. 
H. Forbes was an unlucky player to 
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be on the losing side. He _ got 
6 wickets in the match and made 18 
and 60 not out. Bad running in the 
second innings had a great deal to 
do with Eton’s defeat. 

Eton took a revenge in 1893, 
winning by g wickets. They were a 
very strong school side indeed, full 
of both batting and bowling. 

In the following year the match 
was ruined by rain. It showed a 
great all-round player, however, in 
F. H. E. Cunliffe, who not only took 
13 wickets in the match for 94 runs, 
but also made 32 himself. C. C. 
Pilkington, a fine cricketer, took 5 
wickets for 54 in the two innings and 
played a five beautifully for 33. J. H. 
Stogdon batted very bravely for 
Harrow. The contest of 1895 was 
one of the most remarkable ever seen 
between the schools. It introduced 
E. M. Dowson to the Eton and 
Harrow matches. He was at the time 
inch over 


just over 15 and a bare 
five feet (though this he has denied). 
When he went on first for Harrow 
at the Nursery End, where he did 


such wondrous bowling for years, 
‘* people did not know whether to 
laugh or cry.’”’ Such was the ease 
and beauty of his action, however, 
that ‘‘ this mere child ’’ bowled over 
go overs in the match and took 8 
Eton wickets for 195 runs in a_ big 
scoring match. J. H. Stogdon made 
a great 124 for Harrow, and H. B. 
Chinnery played’ two beautiful 
innings for Eton. Harrow just 
managed to make a draw of the game 
after one of the most exciting finishes 
ever seen. The match of 1896 was 
drawn. Eton won the toss and made 
386, and incidentally equalled Har- 
row’s record of 1885, in that two 
batsmen, H. C. Pilkington and B. 
J. T. Bosanquet made hundreds in 
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the same innings. Harrow played 
half-heartedly to Mitchell’s lobs in 
the first innings, an astonishing hap- 
pening to players who had . been 
coached by Mr. I. D. Walker. In 
the second innings, however, when 
things were very critical, the batting 
was excellent. 

In 1897 it was Eton’s turn to 
scramble for a draw. T. G. O. Cole 
made 142, at that time the second 
highest score ever made in the Eton 
and Harrow match. But for an 
accident he might have become an 
England player. Eton battled with 
great determination and pluck in the 
second innings and just saved the 
game. 

It was after this, the fourth drawn 
match in succession, that a strong 
representation was made by 
fluential ‘‘ Old Boys’”’ to turn the 
fixeture into a 3-day match. The 
headmaster of Harrow, who signed 
himself J. E. C. Welldon at the time 
and shortly afterwards ‘‘J. E. C. 
Calcutta,’’ supported the suggestion. 
(An Etonian himself he was: always 
torn both ways during the match, 
and a weaker man could not have 
borne the struggle). The headmaster 
of Eton, however, could not see his 
way. to allow the three-day match. 
His first letter was not, perhaps, 
entirely politic, for it contained— 
though it was not intended to sug- 
gest—a correct sneer. He wrote: 
** But, as regards this matter, it 
should be remembered that Eton is 
very differently situated from Harrow. 

We have our annual match with 
Winchester. We have Henley Re- 
gatta.’’ Dr. Warre, the headmaster 
of Eton, was a very strong man, and 
neither argument or entreaty could 
move him from his carefully con- 
sidered judgment that a_ three-day 
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match would be against the best in- 
terests of Eton. 

In 1898 Harrow won with g wickets 
to spare, within a quarter of an hour 
of time. The pleasure of Harrow, 
however, was marred by the fact that 
I. D. Walker died two days_ before 
the match. Eton won the toss in 
1899 and were the better side; owing 
to E. M. Dowson’s determined bat- 
ting, however, Harrow managed to 
draw. 

1900 saw, perhaps, the most ex- 
citing match, certainly one of the most 
exciting of the great series be- 
tween the schools. Harrow seemed 
certain to win in the last. innings, 
but the first wicket fell at the end of 
one over, and E. G. Whateley did 
the hat-trick in the next. When A. 
Buxton went in as last man Harrow 
still needed 6 runs to win; R. H. 
Crake made them, though had the 
stumps had the traditional extra coat 


of varnish, Whateley would have 
bowled him and Eton have won the 
match. 

In 1901 Harrow won very easily by 
10 wickets; they were a strong side 
and more experienced than Eton. In 


1902 Eton collapsed in the first in- 
nings, and though R. T. Buxton and 
K. I. Nicholl batted well in the 
second, Harrow won by 8 wickets. 
In 1903 Eton took revenge, winning 
by an innings and 154 runs. E. W. 
S. Crankshaw made too ,and C. E. 
Hatfield took 12 wickets for g1 runs 
in the match. 

In 1904 Eton won by an innings 
and 12 runs. D.C. Boles made 183, 
beating the record that had stood for 
63 years. The previous highest score 
was that of Mr. Emilius Bayley in 
1841 (152), of which mention has 
already been made. Harrow were 
very unlucky in that C. S. Rattigan, 
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who represented half the strength of 
the side, was unable to play owing to 
the sudden death of his father. 

The 1905 match was a draw in 
Harrow’s favour. There were three 
run outs in the Eton second innings, 
but for the last wicket N. F. Tufnell 
and Hon. P. A. Methuen batted for 
33 minutes to save the game. Eton 
won a good match in 1906 by 4 
wickets, the running out of M. Falcon 
when 79 perhaps losing Harrow the 
match. 1907 will ever be known as 
‘Maurice Bird’s’’ match. Bird 
made 100 not out and 131 in his two 
innings, thus setting up an entirely 
new record; he also took 5 wickets in 
In spite of his wonderful 
cricket, however, Eton were only 
beaten by 79 runs. In 1908 Harrow 
won easily by 10 wickets on a_ wet 
pitch, C. E. T. Crutchley making 79 
runs and taking 8 wickets in the 
match for 46 runs. 

In 1909 the match was spoiled by 
rain. The match ended a little in 
Harrow’s favour. perhaps, as_ Eton 
on a wet wicket needed 53 runs to 
win with only 3 wickets in hand. 

1910 was Fowler’s match—of which 
mention has been made. In_ 
Eton won by 3 wickets, Harrow play- 
ing a plucky uphill game after being 
led by 143 on the first innings. 

In 1912 Eton, who were a_ very 
strong batting side, won by 6 wickets. 
C. H. B. Blount played a great 
innings for Harrow of 137, but Eton 
were always too strong. 

In 1913 Eton were again easily the 
better side and won by g wickets. G. 
Wilson made 173 for Harrow, the 
second biggest score in this series of 
matches on record. In 1914 Eton 
won the match, a fine performance, 
indeed, considering that they lost the 
toss and were led by 86 on the first 
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innings. G. Wilson made 65 and 56, 
but was again on the losing side. In 
1gig Eton won by 202 runs, the 
Harrow batsmen being entirely un- 
able to do anything with Gibson a 
Hill Wood. In 1920 Eton won by g 
wickets, only good batting by C. T. 
Bennett and a plucky last wicket 
stand by I. G. Collins and F. O. G. 
Lloyd made it into a match. Hill- 
Wood batted well in both innings, 
scoring 101 in the match for once 
out. This made Eton’s seventh con- 
secutive victory against Harrow at 
Lord’s. 

The foregoing was written before, 
happily or unhappily—it entirely de- 
pends on which School the reader 
favours—the Eton and Harrow match 
of this year was played. Once again 
Harrow won the toss—and failed un- 
believably : indeed, after the first two 
wickets fell, the side collapsed. It is 
true that the wicket was by no means 
perfect and that the Eton bowling was 
really good. On the other hand, Har- 
row had had an extremely good season ; 
they had some seven or eight batsmen 
at least capable of making 50 and three 
liable to make 100. They were confi- 
dent—without being conceited—with 
the confidence engendered by Mr. M. 
C. Bird, that most breezy cricketer and 
coach, and with the knowledge that 
‘ one or two always come off.’ Their 
innings of 164—of which 10 were ex- 
tras—was only explicable by the fact 
that ‘these things do happen at 
cricket.’ Eton replied with 238, and 
great credit must be given to their later 
batsmen. Had Harrow bowled as they 
have proved they can bowl at Harrow, 
they would only have gone in about 
100 behind, for Eton were not doing 
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too well at one time. Harrow were 
given ‘a second chance,’ that second 
chance given to so few in this weary 
life, for Bennett was missed before he 
had made 10. In such circumstances 
Bennett should have been just the 
plaver to get a hundred. But every- 
one who is interested knows that 
in spite of L. G. Crawley’s hun- 
dred—as plucky an innings as one 
could hope to see, and one containing 
some very brilliant strokes—Bagnall’s 
brave batting with a damaged thumb, 
and generally speaking a good attempt 
at a recovery, Harrow could not re- 
cover from the first unhappy three- 
quarters of an hour’s play. Eton were 
left with 122 runs to get to win and lost 
three good wickets in making 27 runs. 
Then Lawrie and Cox, both of whom 
played Eton cricket—the cricket which 
glories in ‘ a fight "—knocked off the 
tuns. One disappointment was the 
failure of R. Bird in the match. He 
was, possibly, the best batsman on 
either side, but he has unfortunately, 
not been in good health lately. A word 
of congratulation must be said of the 
captaincy of the Hon. D. F. Brand, 
who managed his bowling extremely 
well at the one period in the Harrow 
second innings when it seemed pos- 
sible that the Eton attack might get in 
a real tangle. 

It is hoped—though only hoped at 
present—that M. C. Bird will ‘ coach ’ 
Harrow again in 1922. Harrow will 
have probably at least seven of this 
year’s XI. and some very promis- 
ing material ‘of all ages’ at the 
School. Eton will have R. A. Young 
still,—and their brilliant record of re- 
cent years, an asset of incalculable 
value. 
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Polo Past and Future 


ARTHUR W. COATEN. 


E are told that there will not be 

another challenge for the Inter- 
national Polo Cup until 1926, by 
which time no doubt the game will 
have been restored to something like 
its former strength in this country. 
When we lost the cup in 1909 we did 
not cut much time to waste in endea- 
vouring to regain it. We had to make 
three attempts before the object was 
achieved, but they were all splendid 
efforts and none failed by a discourag- 
ing margin. 

I am afraid this proposal to place an 
interval of five seasons between the 
International contests exposes our 
weakness all too clearly. Plausible 
reasons have been put forward for the 
change. International polo is said to 
dislocate ordinary polo, it sends up the 
prices of ponies unnaturally, it is 
frightfully expensive, and so forth. 
Much of which is highly debatable. 
I agree that the London tournaments 
have not been successful this year, but 
that is due to more natural causes than 
the visit of the American players. In- 
deed, the latter did much to infuse 
what little interest there was in the 
‘Champion Cup, and two of them 
helped to win the Open Cup at Rane- 
lagh. 

Nor do I agree that the price of 
ponies has been forced up in any un- 
due manner. The very best ponies 
have been no more expensive to buy 
than was the case before the war. The 
money expended by the Hurlingham 
Defence Committee on the purchase of 
ponies for the International matches 
was practically recovered when they 


were sold last month. It is true that 
the mare Beatrice fetched the excep- 
tional figure of 820 guineas under the 
hammer, and many question whether 
her merits in the game justify that 
figure. 

Nearly a quarter of a century ago 
the Messrs. Miller sold the famous 
pony Sailor for 750 guineas to Lord 
Kensington, and certain ponies were 
bought by wealthy Americans before 
the war at prices which were very little 
below that given for Beatrice. She, 
by the way, goes to the United States, 
or will eventually do so. Her pur- 
chaser was Mr. S. Sanford, the No. 1 
of this season’s Cambridge University 
team, and the son of Mr. John San- 
ford, whose name is well known both 
on the English and the American 
Turf. One or two prices of this sort 
do not make for undue inflation, any 
more than the preposterous sum of 

5,000 guineas which was given for 
Goldfinder last year affects the general 
market for hunter stock. 

Take the prices of the other Inter- 
national ponies last month and you 
will not find much cause for sensa- 
tion. The ten sold by the Defence 
Committee brought an aggregate of 
3,095 guineas, which is approximately 
what they originally cost. I doubt 
whether there has been any period of 
polo during the past thirty years when 
you could have purchased ten first- 
class ponies, carefully selected and 
used by the best players, for a smaller 
aggregate sum. So much, then, for 
the so-called inflation of prices. 


BY 
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That great expenses are involved by 
a challenge for the International Cup 
cannot be denied. From first to last 
the outgoings are tremendous, especi- 
ally when ponies are sent over nearly 
six months in advance, as was the case 
with the American Stud this year. 
Our friends are more fortunately situ- 
ated in this respect than we are. At 
Meadow Brook accommodation can be 
found for 40,000 spectators, and it has 
not proved too much for the Inter- 
national matches. Thus a handsome 
profit must have been gained in the 
past. But at Hurlingham it would be 
impossible to provide anything like 
the same accommodation, even if it 
were needed. 


I have wondered whether the Hur- 


lingham people could not have catered 
more cheaply for the public than was 
the case in the International games this 
vear. With seats at five or ten shil- 
lings they could have secured much 
bigger crowds. But the scheme which 
was eventually put into action was not 
adopted until exhaustive consideration 
had been given to the question of 
stand-building, and the most expert 
advice was requisitioned on the sub- 
ject. It is not for me, therefore, to 
question whether the right thing was 
done. We know that the stands were 
exceedingly costly, and it is a pity that 
such substantial structures are fated to 
have an existence of only a few 
months. High prices had to be 
charged in order to meet the building 
expenses, and when everything is paid 
I suspect that the margin of profit will 
not be excessive. 

In these circumstances the question 
arises: Where are the funds to come 
from with which to send our next team 
to the United States? It is doubtful 
whether the Hurlingham Club could 
afford to equip such an expedition 
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without substantial assistance from its 
members. Fortunately, that has not 
been lacking in the past, and I dare 
say that when the time comes it would 
again be forthcoming. It was the 
generosity and keen sense of sports- 
manship of the Duke of Westminster 
and Viscount Wimborne respectively 
which made it possible for our teams 
to go to Meadow Brook in 1913 and 
1914. Perhaps their fine example will 
be followed in due course by other polo 
patriots. 

But before we can think of our next 
challenge we have to make reasonably 
sure that the nation will be worthily 
represented. This year we were fairly 
and squarely beaten. There can be no 
question of that. Our players may 
have been clean off their shooting in 
both games, but nobody who saw the 
matches will deny that the better team 
won on their merits. Our hope of re- 
gaining the International Cup rests 
upon the production of new talent. 
Are there any signs that at present we 
are producing a new race of polo 
players up to the International stan- 
dard ? 


Looking back upon the results of the 
past London season, the answer must 
be in the negative. One searched in 
vain for an encouraging influx of 
voung blood into the game. Two 
players I observed as likely greatly to 
distinguish themselves in polo. But 
neither is an Englishman. Mr. 
‘*Roddy‘* Wanamaker is one and the 
Marquis de Villabraguima is the other. 
The former is a young American who 
gives every indication of developing 
into a front rank player. He rides 
well, hits a verv long ball, and while 
not quite of the Hitchcock standard, is 
not very far below it. Mr. Wana- 
maker is a coming International if ever 
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I saw one, and I expect to find him in 
a future American team against Eng- 
land. 

The Marquis de Villabraguima is 
rather heavier in build than another 
brilliant Spanish player, the Duke of 
Penaranda, yet he rides a handy 
weight, and is not less dashing than 
his countryman. He hits the ball 
smartly all round his pony, and if 
Spain could produce a back and No. 3 
up to the same standard as Villabra- 
guima and Penaranda they would cer- 
tainly have to be reckoned with in the 
International field. Even now I doubt 
whether the fine game they put up 
against England in Olympic polo last 
vear was really such a fluke as we have 
been told it was. 

No mistake was made when Mr. 
Hitchcock, Mr. Wanamaker, and the 
Marquis de Villabraguima, together 
with the Prince of Wales, were put 
together in the Juniors against the 
Veterans in the interesting match for 
the Villavieja Century Cup. The col- 
lective ages of the youngsters had to 
total less than 100 years, while the 
Veterans totalled more than 200 years. 
Considering that the latter included 
such accomplished players as Mr. 
Buckmaster, Major Godfrey Hesel- 
tine, and the Duke of Penaranda, the 
victory of the Juniors by 12 goals to 6 
was highly creditable. ‘‘ No matter, 
we will take them on again next year,”’ 
said the enthusiastic Marquis de Vil- 
lavieja, the donor of the trophy. 
‘* Yes, even if we have to go out in 
bath chairs,’’ added another member 
of the team. 

The pace was hot throughout, and 
the game was a high test for the Prince 
of Wales, who has not been able to 
enjoy much experience of polo. ‘‘This 
is a bit too fast for me; I’m lost,’’ 
laughed the Prince after the second 
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chukker. But he did really well con- 
sidering his lack of experience, and 
more than one good judge of polo, 
watching the game, observed that he 
shaped most promisingly. It is, how- 
ever, exceedingly difficult for the Heir 
to the Throne to concentrate upon polo 
with his heavy engagements. Shak- 
ing hands with hundreds of people on 
one day is not good practice for mani- 
pulating the polo stick on the morrow ! 
Still, the Prince of Wales’ keenness 
for the game seems illimitable ; he lost 
few opportunities of knocking the ball 
about this summer, and doubtless will 
take any chance that comes of broaden- 


ing his experience of the game during 
‘his coming tour to India, the birth- 


place and real home of polo. His 
enthusiasm should at least be a pattern 
for other young sportsmen who have 
the necessary qualifications for taking 
up the game. 

It is quite certain that polo will 
never get into its proper stride again 
until this country can resume normal 
conditions. Think of the fine cavalry 
regiments which have been bottled up 
in Ireland this year, and you will 
understand why the dearth of promis- 
ing young players seems to be so 
acute. Assuredly there are subalterns 
in the Carabiniers, the 1st Royals, the 
gth Lancers, the 1oth Hussars, the 
12th Lancers, the 15th Hussars, and 
the 17th Lancers, who in ordinary cir- 
cumstances would have been gaining 
useful experience in polo during the 
past London season. But their 
chances of plav have been absolutely 
nil owing to the troubled state of the 
land in which they have been 
quartered. Sinn Fein is responsible 
among other things for considerably 
hindering the recovery of polo from 
the set-back it inevitably received in 
the war. Let us hope that the begin- 
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ning of another London season will 
see a more settled state of affairs. 

The Inter-Regimental Tournament, 
to which we all looked forward so in- 
terestedly before the war, has been a 
miserable fiasco this season. The 
entry of eleven was the smallest since 
the earliest days of the tournament, 
and even then only a few of the regi- 
ments could actually compete, the re- 
sult being that the 17th Lancers, with 
their famous pre-war [iidian team still 
intact, were left with another tame 
victory. It is clear that polo cannot 
progress properly without the soldiers. 

A notable feature of the season was 
the success of Mr. Buckmaster’s team, 
the Freebooters, in the Champion 


Cup. Even this tournament fizzled 
out abruptly, for the team which was 
to have opposed the Freebooters in the 
final were obliged to scratch. Still, it 
is extremely probable that the Free- 
booters would have triumphed in any 


case, for the combination of Penar- 
anda - Hitchcock +Buckmaster-W ode- 
house is immensely powerful. The 
tournament was practically decided 
when these four beat Meadow Brook in 
the semi-final. This made Mr. Buck- 
master’s eleventh Champion Cup, his 
first success in the premier tournament 
of civilian polo having been gained as 
far back as 1896. And he is scarcely 
less supreme in the game than he was 
in those early days. 

We shall remember the season for 
the amazing weather which was asso- 
ciated with it. All through May, 
June, and the greater part of July only 


‘now been played at 
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a single afternoon’s play had to be 
postponed on account of rain. When 
we recall seasons in which three weeks’ 
play has been lost in a solid chunk by 
bad weather, we must agree that clubs 
and players have had much to be 
thankful for this year. And yet you 
can have too much of a good thing. 
The grounds were hard when the 
season began and want of rain did not 
improve them. First the coal strike, 
and then the prolonged drought made 
it necessary to economise water sup- 
plies, with the result that the turf could 
not be freshened up. The exception 
was at Hurlingham, where the No. 1 
ground was scarcely used before the 
International matches and was kept in 
good order. One day in early July, 
when I was watching a tie in the Roe- 
hampton Cup, the players were often 
obscured from view by clouds of dust. 
I have never seen anything quite like 
it at the London clubs. 


The last matches of the season have 
Hurlingham, 
Ranelagh, and Roehampton. The 
annual tournaments at Cowdray Park 
are being fought out in Goodwood 
week, and many players go on to 
Rugby, Minehead, and other country 
clubs for an August season. Others’ 
will be at Deauville and Ostend. In 
the course of a few weeks the polo 
pony will for this year have played his 
last chukker—or ‘‘ chukka,’’ spell it 
how you will—and then heigho! for 
horse and hound and _ the inepiring 
sound of the horn. 


: 
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Wimbledon Reflections 


CYRIL FALLS. 


HE Wimbledon Tournament of 

1921 enjoyed one persistent blaze 
of sunshine. It was attended by the 
usual great crowds. It created, appar- 
ently, as much interest as ever. And 
yet, looking back upon it now, we see 
clearly that it cannot be compared with 
last year’s event either as regards the 
interest of the play or the genius of the 
- players. There was an undoubted 
dearth of the great tennis personalities 
we then saw. Sefior Alonso, indeed, 
was a newcomer who excited much 
interest, but his presence could not 
compensate for the absence of Messrs. 
Garland and Williams, the holders of 
the Doubles’ Championship, of Mr. 
Johnston, of Mr. Gerald Paterson, of 
the Frenchmen MM. Laurentz and 
Brugnon, of the South African Mr. 
Blackbeard, of our own Mr. Parke. 
Some of the results were, it is not un- 
reasonable to fancy, affected by these 
absences. Williams and Garland, or 
Tilden and Johnston, or Parke and 
Kingscote, for that matter, are prob- 
ably better pairs than this year’s 
winners of the Men’s Doubles; while 
there is no reason to suppose that if 
Mr. Paterson had defended his title in 
the Mixed Doubles he and Mlle. Leng- 
len would not have beaten Lycett and 
Miss Ryan, the holders of 1919 and 
1921, as they did in 1920. On this 
occasion too there were some incidents 
on the last day with which we could 
have dispensed. Altogether this 
year’s Wimbledon leaves a poor pic- 
ture in the mind after the delightful 
festival of last vear. 


The Men’s Singles is the greatest 
lawn tennis event in the world, and as 
regards this, at least, the interest was 
well maintained. As often happens, 
the two halves of the draw were un- 
even. In one there were no fewer than 
four likely challengerseof the cham- 
pion, Alonso, Lycett, Kingscote and 
Shimidzu; in the other Norton and 
Gobert stood out. The injury to the 
ankle of the last-named left Norton a 
fairly easy passage to the final. It 
was a minor tragedy, for Gobert was 
Mlle. Lenglen’s partner in the Mixed 
Doubles and it deprived us of seeing 
them in subsequent rounds. 

In this half young Mr. Norton 
played fine tennis throughout the 
meeting, except for a weak exhibition 
on the second day, when he allowed 
Mr. Masterman, a player not really in 
his class and who, as a fact, was not at 
his best on that occasion, to make a 
close fight. Sefior Alonso was un- 
doubtedly one of the great ‘‘ draws.”’ 
His play is a delight to watch, the very 
poetry of lawn tennis. The ground, 
hard as iron, exactly suited his 
dazzling game. No player living has 
a more beautiful forehand drive, and 
not even Mr. Johnston’s is more 
deadly. To watch him work forward, 
forcing his opponent back and back 
with a flow of perfect drives, and end- 
ing it all with a brilliant smash, is to 
realize what the continental style at its 
best can be. He was really great in 
his defeat of Major Kingscote. The 
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latter had started so well that English 
hopes in him were high. Lawn tennis 
with Major Kingscote is science rather 
than art, and in his wins over Messrs. 
Fisher, Dixon and Gordon Lowe he 
seemed to have brought his science to 
perfection. But Sefior Alonso on that 
day was a genius, and the genius van- 
quished the scientist. 

Against Mr. Shimidzu, who is 
neither scientist nor genius, but the 
most patient and wise of Eastern 
sages, he had a harder task. He was 
greatly superior in stroke play, but the 
steadiness and tenacity of the Japanese 
were almost too much for him, and it 
required all his resolution to pull him 
through in the fifth set. Mr. Shimidzu 
had previously beaten Sefior Alonso’s 
Hendon conqueror Mr. Lycett, who, 
with the temperature 86 in the shade, 
was quite overcome by the heat and 
only managed to stand up in court 
with the aid of ministrations between 


each game which have already been 


more than enough discussed. His 
heat-sickness can at least have been no 
surprise to those who saw the danger- 
signals in his match the previous day 
with Mr. Beamish, at the end of which 
he seemed on the verge of collapse. 
Had the weather been cool Mr. Lycett 
might possibly have been a triple in- 
stead of a double champion to-day. 
The final of the All-Comers was 
Alonso’s Waterloo. He met in Nor- 
ton a player who can, when in the 
mood, combine caution and aggression 
excellently well. He himself was do- 
ing just wrong what he had done just 
right against Kingscote. He was 
beating himself; that is to say, he was 
constantly hitting into the net or out 
of court balls which gave him no 
trouble to take. Norton played too 
well for such lapses to pass un- 
punished. 
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Norton’s play in this match aroused 
hopes for the final. He opened in a 
fashion to justify them. Tilden had, 
in the paper to which he contributed 
during the tournament, announced 
himself completely fit. We must ac- 
cept that assurance, but we refuse to 
believe that in the first two sets he was 
the Tilden of last year. His terrific 
first service was not coming over. 
When it did the challenger played it 
very well indeed. The latter’s driving 
was excellent. He kept a_ splendid 
length on forehand and_ backhand 
alike. His backhand drive is one of 
the best to-day. It is produced some- 
what in the same manner as that of 
Mile. Lenglen, than which there can 
be no higher praise. He must have a 
very strong wrist, for it is with the 
wrist that he alters the direction of the 
stroke at the last moment with such 
great effect. The way he took the 
champion’s “‘slithering’’ ground shots 
that seem to hum with side, was the 
correct way; that is all there is to be 
said. He did not try to score directly 
from them, but he returned them low 
and fast, generally within a couple of 
feet of the base-line. Tilden, when 
well down, brought off some of his 
finest shots and drew up to 4-5, but 
Norton was unperturbed, and won the 
next game and the first set with two or 
three untakeable passes. In the second 
set his superiority was even more 
marked. He won Tilden’s service 
twice, and went out easily at 6-2. So 
far, so good. 

Then the crowd took a hand. It is 
possible to exaggerate the incidents, 
but it is true that the Wimbledon 
crowd, as it grows and grows, is no 
longer entirely made up of people who 
know the letter and spirit of the game. 
Lawn tennis is peculiarly intimate, un- 
like football, cricket, or baseball, and 
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any suspicion of ‘‘barracking’’ is per- 
turbing to the players. The manner- 
less people who shouted Fault !’’ 
after one of Tilden’s services, and the 
lunatic who adjured him to ‘‘ play the 


game ’’ when he dropped Norton’s. 


services over the net with such cut that 
they ‘‘ sat up and begged ”’ evidently 
worried him. He is a most sporting 
plaver, but a temperamental one. One 
cannot imagine him enjoying his 
country’s national game, with a 
thousand ‘‘fans’’ roaring ‘‘At-a-boy !”’ 
at the crucial moment. But the inter- 
ruptions worried the challenger even 
more. He played badly in the third 
set, and in the end seemed deliberately 
to throw it away. This he could per- 
haps afford to do, but, as the fresher 
man, he certainly should not have 


eased up when the fourth began to go | 


against him. Tilden was playing 
wonderfully well now, but at this point 
he had nothing to beat. 


For the last set Norton pulled him- 


self together. Excitement grew in- 
tense as he drew to the lead at 5-4, and 
people seemed scarce able to breathe 
as Tilden served 30-40. One stroke 
for the game and the World’s Cham- 
pionship! An easy return came to 
Norton. Would he go in and ‘“‘pul- 
verize’’ it? No, he was determined to 
be steady. He lost the point. But in 
another minute it was ‘‘ vantage 
striker.’? Still one shot wanted. But 
no; Tilden playing with splendid 
pluck won the point and the game. He 
then took Norton’s service. One felt 
it was all over now, and indeed it was. 
Tilden went all out in service and drive 
for that last game, and won it with a 
shot that was simply dazzling. It was 
disappointing to us all; it was bad luck 
for Norton in the circumstances—but, 
and of this I have no shadow of doubt, 
the best man won. And that, after all, 
is what ought to happen. 
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The Men’s Doubles lacked interest. 
I have mentioned four fine pairs of last 
year who were absent this, and I might 
add to them Gobert and Laurentz, and 
Dodd and Blackbeard. The only 
compensation was in seeing Lycett and 
Woosnam, the English Davis Cup 
pair against Spain. They were much 
the strongest couple in the competi- 
tion. The next best were Roper Bar- 
rett and Norton. These two combina- 
tions duly met in the semi-final round 
and provided the only good match— 
and scarcely a great one at that—which 
I saw. Age may have taken some of 
the sting from Barrett’s game, but it 
cannot wither the charm of his infinite 
variety. He is uncannily clever in 
putting the ball in the most unpleasant 
place for his opponents and delights 
above all in dropping it at their feet as 
they run in or catching them on the 
wrong leg. He never met a more un- 
promising subject for his experiments 
than Woosnam, who is the legitimate 
successor of Dixon in his control of the 
half-volley. He scoops them up from 
his very toes in a fashion almost acro- 
batic. And as for being caught on the 
wrong foot—he seems to have no 
wrong foot! He brings into the court 
the footwork of the great half-back that 
heis. In an exciting finish, with Nor- 
ton brilliant but unsteady and Barrett 
steady but lacking power, it was he 
who saved the points for his side by 
his great recoveries, and Lycett who 
made them with his cross-court drives, 
his beautifully timed lobs, and his 
deadly work overhead. Of the final, 
in which Lycett and Woosnam beat 
the brothers Lowe, there is little to say 
except that F. G. Lowe’s play deserved 
a better partner than his brother was 
on the day. 

The Mixed Doubles, on the other 
hand, though the final result seemed 
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MISS RYAN SERVING TO 

MDLLE. LENGLEN _ IN 

THE CHALLENGE 
ROUND. 


THE CHAMPION PLAYING 
AGAINST <BR. 
NORTON, WHOM HE 
BEAT AFTER A GREAT 
STRUGGLE. 
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even more inevitable, provided some 
of the best and most spirited fights of 
the whole tournament. One was that 
between Tilden and Mrs. Mallory and 
Mavrogordato and Mrs. Parton, cham- 
pions of pre-war days. ‘‘ Mavro”’ at 
the net was his quicksilver self; his 
partner showed she had not forgotten 
how to make those grand drives down 
the side-lines. There were some most 
amusing bouts of driving between the 
ladies, with the men hopping about in 
a fever for the chance of intervening, 
yet afraid to risk slipping across and 
having the ball whipped over behind 
their backs. Tilden was very uncer- 
tain overhead, but it was his great 
smashing that finally decided the 
match in the third set. He and his 
partner in their turn went down before 
the young English hopes Max Woos- 
nam and Miss P. L. Howkins. Each 


of the latter is a far better player of 
doubles than singles. 


Miss Howkins, 
both in this match and in that on the 
Friday against Alonso and Mrs. 
McNair, was volleying very prettily 
and plaving the modern ladies’ game 
with great steadiness and aplomb. 
One hardly saw how they were to beat 
Lycett and Miss Ryan in the final, but 
one had the right to hope they would 
end their really fine display in the 
tournament by making a fight for it. 
It was not to be. Woosnam simply 
could do nothing right. His game 
was unbelievably bad ; his partner also 
had gone off, though not to the same 
extent. Against them they had Lycett 
at his very deadliest. His service 
seemed unusually fast, and often beat 
Woosnam, who is not good at taking 
service, completely. He plied Miss 
Howkins’ backhand with drives which 
made that defence seem a_ very 
frail one, and he killed mercilessly her 
short-length lobs. Miss Ryan was 
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left with comparatively little to do, but 
did that well. It was a most one-sided 
match. 

The ladies’ events were even more 
so. One fancies Mlle. Lenglen must 
sometimes tire of her unrivalled posi- 
tion. The joy of lawn tennis is a hard 
fight. That joy she never knows. Not 
since the challenge round of 1919 has 
she been even extended in a singles by 
one of her own sex. Must she not 
miss the desperate anxiety, the grim 
setting of the teeth, the splendid mad- 
ness of hurling mind and body into a 
forlorn hope? One cannot but believe 
itis so. Probably no more uninterest- 
ing challenge round than this has ever 
been seen at Wimbledon. Miss Ryan 
had come through comfortably to that 
stage, though troubled by Mrs. Mal- 
lory, who took a love set from her. The 
only other player whom I saw oppose 
her was the strong and _ hard-hitting 
Miss Kemmis Betty. There certainly 
seemed nothing wrong with the chal- 
lenger’s game. 

Then, lo! a thunderbolt. I had 
thought she might win five or six 
games against the incomparable 
** Suzanne.”’ She won two! _ Evi- 
dently she decided it was no good to 
play for safety against such superi- 
ority. She was at her most aggres- 
sive, hard cut ground shots, and well- 
judged drops. She won her two first 
services. That was all. Mlle. Len- 
glen scarce moved from the centre of 
the base-line. From corner to corner 
she sent her forehand and backhand 
sweeps, of no great pace, but of a 
length that none, man or woman, play- 
ing the game can equal. Miss Ryan 
would put over two or three of her cut 
drives. Back they would go to the 
extreme corner. The third or fourth 
time they would be out. Having lost 
her touch, Miss Rvan continued to 
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MISS P. L. HOWKINS, WHO 

WITH MAX WOOSNAM 

REACHED THE FINAL OF THE 
MIXED DOUBLES. 


Z. SHIMIDZU, WHO WAS 
BEATEN BY ALONSO IN THE 
SEMI-FINAL ROUND. 
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‘** press,’’? a suicidal policy. In the 
second set Mile. Lenglen deigned to 
attack, sent down some of the light- 
ning services she keeps in reserve, 
came up and made one brilliant smash, 
and just at the end, when Miss Ryan 
in her turn had come up, hit from the 
back of the court two passing shots 
that struck the side-line within ten feet 
of the net. These were the bright 
jewels in a sorry game. Miss Ryan 
aws evidently nervous throughout. It 
was in the circumstances a pity that 
the imperturbable Mrs. Peacock, who 
played very wel! through the tourna- 
ment, especially in doubles, did not 
win the All-Comers. She would have 
made a better fight of it in the chal- 
lenge round. 

1 did not see the final of the Ladies’ 
Doubles, which was decided at a late 
hour, preferring my dinner to that one- 
sided entertainment. At the present 
moment Miss Ryan and Mlle, Lenglen 


could give thirty to any other pair that 
could be found. Miss K. McKane 
and Mrs. Peacock would, I think, be 
the best combination to oppose them. 
It is to be noted that in the nine 
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places in the championship rolls five 
names only appear, those of Mr. 
Lycett, Mlle. Lenglen, and Miss Ryan 
each coming in twice over. 


The British Isles Davis Cup team 
for America will have sailed before 
these lines appear. The names of the 
chosen are Mr. Max Woosnam (cap- 
tain), the Hon, Cecil Campbell, who 
played well at Wimbledon, Mr. O. G. 
N. Turnbull, and Mr. F. G. Lowe. At 
the time of writing it is uncertain if 
Mr. Campbell can accept. The British 
Isles will play the winners of the tie 
between Canada and Australia, and if 
by any chance successful would prob- 
ably meet either France or Japan. If, 
as a Japanese player informed me the 
other day, the other Japanese repre- 
sentative, Mr. Kumangae, is distinctly 
better than Mr. Shimidzu, then it 
would more probably be the latter. 
But our team, without Major Kings, 
cote and Mr. Lycett, our only two 
players who are quite first class, is very 
unlikely to get past the preliminary 
barrier of Australia. 


\ 
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Some Coaching Recollections 


BY 


COLONEL-COMMANDANT G.H.A. WHITE, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
(Concluded. ) 


Jem (or Jim) Selby was a bit before 
my time, but no article on coaching 
would be complete without some men- 
tion of a man who was generally ac- 
knowledged to be the head of his pro- 
fession. His record drive on the ‘‘Old 
Times’’ from London to Brighton and 
back on July 13th, 1888, was a wonder- 
ful performance, and one not likely to 
be repeated. He backed himself for 
£1,000 to cover the double journey in 
8 hours, and actually accomplished it 
with ten minutes to spare. It is true 
that the London traffic was cleared for 
him : still it was a fine feat of coachman- 
ship and endurance. I have been told 
that on this drive the coach was never 
stopped, an army of men being en- 
gaged to man the wheeis on each occa- 
sion while horses were being changed. 
I have always taken this story with a 
grain of salt, particularly as no great 
advantage could have been gained by 
such a proceeding, but the fact remains 
that with 8 teams and 14 changes, the 
latter took altogether only 6 mins. 12 
seconds, while the whole drive was 
accomplished at the average pace of 
13.79 miles per hour ! 

Selby died a comparatively young 
man, being in fact ‘‘ killed by kind- 
ness.’’ His friends were too hospitable 
to him, and burning the candle at both 
ends had its inevitable effect on his 
constitution. Those who accompanied 
him on the Brighton drive were Messrs. 
Beckett, MacAdam, Broadwood, W. 
Cosier, and last but not least Carleton 
Blythe. All these were prominent 
coaching men at that time. The last- 
named wasa very well-known character 


and many stories are told of him. He 
was particular about keeping time, and 
would stop for no one. If a passenger’s 
hat blew off the owner would see it no 
more, but he was welcome to replace it 
from the large stock of every variety of 
‘‘tile’’ that was carried for this purpose 
inside the coach. 

In 1879 Carleton Blythe, with 
Fownes senior as_ professional and 
Cracknell as guard, ran a coach from 
Oxford to Cambridge via London. 
One hundred and twelve miles were 
covered daily in 12 hours. (Some 
drive!) Lunch was at Hatchett’s and 
the coach stood outside for half an hour 
while the meal was taken and horses 
were changed. The London team were 
skewbalds, and their owner on emerg- 
ing from lunch would turn to the crowd 
and ask: ‘‘ Has anvone seen my 
guinea-pigs ?”’ 

Carleton Blythe was kind to begin- 
ners, and did me a good turn on one 
occasion, though I was a_ perfect 
stranger to him. I had turned up in 
Northumberland Avenue to drive a 
certain coach, but found that owing to 
a misunderstanding it had started with- 
out me. My “‘friend in need’’ at once 
took me up to the professional on one 
of the other coaches whom I did not 
know, and thus enabled me to have a 
most enjoyable day’s driving. This 
good sportsman is, I am glad to say, 
still alive, and I believe living in 
Cornwall. 

In 1904 I embarked on my first ven- 
ture as a proprietor. On June 4th of 
that year my partner, the late Lieut.- 
Colonel (then Captain) H. P. Levita 
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and myself ran the ‘‘ Nine Days’ 
Wonder ”’ from London to Aldershot 
and back. The coach derived its name 
from the fact that we were only able to 
put it on for nine days, the dates 
selected being the interval between 
Epsom and Ascot. The period was of 
course all too short, but the enterprise 
was one of those rare ones which from 
first to last may be pronounced an un- 
qualified success. 

* There was much cold water thrown 
on the scheme by the knowing ones. 
Many shook their heads over the time- 
table and said we were attempting the 
impossible, that it was too long a drive 
to do in the day, and that even if we 
succeeded in keeping to our times we 
should carry no passengers. But the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating, 
and the Press and the critics had to 
admit themselves confounded when we 
were able to show at the end of our 
short season that we had taken £75 in 
fares, and that the coach had never 
been more than three minutes late at 
either end—not a bad performance con- 
sidering the road was 37 miles each 
way. As this is a longer distance than 
has been covered in one day by any 
road-coach since that time, or for many 
vears previously, it may be of interest 
to publish the time-table, which shows 
that allowing for changes we had to 
average 10 miles an hour actual travel- 
ling. Often we were obliged to gallop, 
but the 7 teams provided by Messrs. 
Tilling and carefully selected by us 
were all out of hard work and fit as 
fiddles. Few had turned a hair at the 
end of their stage, and we had hardly 
any casualties. When I add that the 
weather during the period was almost 
uniformly perfect, it may be conceded 
that I have some excuse for looking 
back on those nine days as amongst the 
most enjovable in my coaching experi- 
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ence. Many of the professionals and 
coaching men came down with us at 
various times, and a long account of 
the venture appears in ‘* The Road ” 
of July, 1904. Amongst those whose 
appreciation of the performance we 
most valued was the late Walter Shool- 
bred, who in former days ran the well- 
known Guildford Coach over the same 
road, and who was a great stickler for 
keeping time. 
TIME-TABLE OF “SNINE DAYS’ WONDER.” 
MILEs. TIME. 
Leaving 
Hotel Metropole 
Putney Bridge 
*Putney Hill 
Kingston -on-Thames 
Surbiton 
Esher (Bear Hotel 
(5 mins.) 
*Cobham (White Lion Hotel) 
Ripley 
*Guildford (Lion Hotel) 
Hog’s Back 
Tongham 
*Aldershot (Royal Hotel) ... ae 2.0 
Returning from 
*Aldershot (Royal Hotel) 
Tongham 
Hog’s Back 
*Guildford (Lion Hotel) 
Ripley 
*Cobham (White Lion) 
(10 mins. for tea) 
Esher 
Surbiton 
Kingston-on-Thames 
*Putney Hill-.. 
Putney Bridge 
Hotel Metropole 
*Change horses. 


About this time I did a lot of coach- 
ing with George Chapman, who ran 
the “Vigilant” to Brighton. His road 
was through Wimbledon, Sutton, Rei- 
gate, Crawley, Cuckfield, and Clayton 
Hill. We lunched at Reigate on the 
down journey and at the King’s Head, 
Cuckfield coming up (a house cele- 
brated for its cuisine and excellent 
home-grown vegetables). Reigate Hill 
was a ‘‘ snorter and necessitated a 
cock-horse on the up journey. The 
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10.55 


11.30 
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12.55 
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short stage to Clayton Hill was a suit- 
able one for galloping, and I well re- 
member the team of four blood bays 
which were kept on this ground. They 
galloped like one horse but got to know 
their ground so well that the unwary 
coachman was sometimes caught nap- 
ping through the trot too soon becom- 
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prince of good sportsmen. A _ fine 
coachman himself, he was perhaps 
more particular as to the quality 
of his horses than that of their 
mouths. We had occasionally some 
rough drives, but it was excellent 
practice. Time was _ religiously 
kept, as it should be on a_ road 


“‘METEOR” (LONDON AND HATFIELD), 1905. 


ing a gallop. This is a thing to be 
careful about on a stage which is regu- 
larly galloped. Horses sometimes get 
too keen, and the practice of habitually 
galloping down the hills is apt to de- 
preciate the booking receipts ! 

I never enjoved any coaching more 
than the days I spent on the ‘‘ Vigi- 
lant,”’ often in company with my 
friend and partner Harry Levita. 
George Chapman was (and is) the 


coach, and I have always thought that 
the conditions on this road approxi- 
mated more nearly than on any other 
of modern times to one’s conception of 
the ‘‘ good old days.”’ 

It was on this coach that a somewhat 
eccentric old lady who lived at Brigh- 
ton used invariably to travel once every 
season. She insisted on riding inside 
the coach however hot the weather, and 
would never get out at the changes. 
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On descending at Cuckfield for tea, the 
other passengers, forgetful of the old 
lady, or ignorant of her presence, used 
generally to throw their overcoats care- 
lessly through the coach window, and 
{ often wondered how near the poor 
creature came to suffocation from the 
avalanche of clothing that must have 
descended on her devoted head. 

Chapman used to run the ‘‘Vigilant”’ 
in the spring between Eastbourne and 
Brighton. I have spent many a plea- 
sant Easter holiday on this road, and 
the coach always loaded well. For 
many seasons before the war this coach 
also ran from London to Boxhill, a 
charming drive and destination, and 
the coach was well patronised. Here 
we used to meet on its up journey 
the ‘‘Venture’’ which the late Alfred 
Vanderbilt (drowned in the Lusitania) 
ran between London and Brighton, 
and whose passengers lunched as we 
did at the Burford Bridge Hotel. I 
never drove the latter coach, but it was 
well though perhaps over-horsed. As 
far as | remember they had nine teams, 
which meant short stages. This in my 
opinion is a mistake, as horses are apt 
to become over-fresh and only begin to 
settle to their work as the end of the 
stage is reached. On the ‘‘Vigilant’’ 
we covered about the same distance 
(though a different road) with seven 
teams. 

In 1905 I again blossomed out as a 
proprietor in partnership with Colonel 
Levita, Sir George Hastings, and 
Count J. de Madre. In the autumn of 
that vear we ran the ‘‘Meteor’’ from 
the Hotel Metropole (London) to the 
Red Lion, Hatfield, a distance of 21 
miles. Three teams were used and 
they were all grey horses except one 
conspicuously spotted wheeler in the 
London team. Our route was bv 
Child’s Hill, Barnet, and the Great 
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North Road, and with the help of fine 
weather we had a most successful 
season. 

{ have always liked the autumn 
months for coaching. There is no heat 
to distress horses; in fact the crisp 
October mornings have an exhilarating 
effect both on equine and human 
spirits. At that time the northern 
route out of London was the best, as 
there were fewer trams and less traffic 
of all descriptions. Conditions may 
now be different. 

The next venture in which I had a 
hand was in conjunction with Mr. 
Martinez de Hoz, the well-known 
Argentine sportsman and _horse- 
breeder. I had previously stayed with 
this gentleman on his Argentine estan- 
cia, and we had many talks about 
coaching, with the result that in the 
spring of 1908 he sent to England some 
35 horses all bred by himself, and on 
Easter Monday of that year the ‘‘Reli- 
ance’’ was launched between London 
and Guildford. Ted Fownes was pro- 
fessional, and for some weeks previous 
to our opening dav we had the greatest 
fun driving the horses. To many of 
them harness was a new experience, 
and some shied so badly that we were 
more than once taken clean off the road. 
A few were incurable, and these were 
weeded out, but when the final selec- 
tions were made we were able to pro- 
duce a lot that I think it is safe to say 
have seldom been equalled and never 
surpassed on any English road coach. 
There was little to choose between the 
London team and those down the road, 
a condition not alwavs fulfilled in road- 
coaching, and the team of black 
browns which brought us from Cob- 
ham into Guildford (a distance of 10 
miles) always within the hour were, as 
Fownes himself described them, ‘‘ four 
lions.” 


THE 


“*RELIANCE” ENTERING 


Here | may mention a guide as to 
pace which | learnt from the latter. 
The coachman by looking down at the 


front wheel is able to see the bolts 
revolving on the nave. If he sees four 
bolts he may know that the coach is 
travelling at 12 miles an hour, if three 
bolts the pace will be about 10. It is 
seldom nowadays that the former rate 
is touched, though we _ frequently 
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GUILDFORD, 1908. 


reached it on the ‘‘ Nine Days’ Won- 
aer.""* 

All the horses on the ‘* Reliance ”’ 
were hackneys, and as stated above, 
were bred by Mr. Martinez de Hoz. 
They all had size and action, though 
not too much of the latter. None were 
more than six years old, many being 
~ *L refer of course to trotting, not galloping, 
when this pace is much exceeded. 
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only five, but in a twelve weeks’ season 
there were few who missed their turn, 
and those people who are prejudiced 
against the hackney breed, and mis- 
trustful of their powers of doing a 
journey, might have modified their 
views after a day spent behind these 
products of the Argentine. 

In road-coaching I share Ted 
Fownes’ predilection for the big main 
roads. It is to my mind more like the 
‘‘real thing’? than are the winding 
country lanes. There is (or was before 
the advent of motors resulted in the 
surface becoming so hard and smooth) 
no better coaching road than the Guild- 
ford and Portsmouth, unless it is the 
Brighton Road. 

It is long since there was a Ports- 
mouth coach. The last was the ‘‘Roc- 
ket,’’. run by Captain Hargreaves in 
1877, 1878 and 1882, but this was be- 
fore my time, and I fear we shall never 
see another. ‘‘Father’’ Fownes drove 
this coach in ’77 and ’78, Ted Fownes 
in’82. The distance was 72 miles, and 
must have taken some doing even in 
those goiden and (comparatively) cheap 
days. 

I have had many a good day on Mr. 
Barron’s ‘‘ Venture’ and ‘‘ Vivid ”’ 
coaches. The former ran to Windsor 
for many vears, the latter still runs to 
Hampton Court, winter and summer. 
For many vears Arthur Fownes was 
professional coachman, and there was 
no finer exponent of the art. Mr. Bar- 
ron is an enthusiast who has done a lot 
for coaching and it has been pleasant 
to note his numerous successes in the 
Show Ring. 

I have not space to make more than 
a passing mention of the various other 
coaches I have driven over a period of 
some 30 vears. Amongst them are the 
**Perseverance’’ (London and Dork- 
ing), proprietor the late Mr. Brown, 
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professional Tom Tagg, who as every- 
one knows, is a most accomplished 
coachman (1 remember in particular a 
show team of blacks over the Hook 
stage, which won many prizes and were 
a charming lot to drive); the ‘* Old 
Times ”’ (London and Virginia Water 
in summer, Oatlands Park in winter), 
professional the late Tom Harveyson, 
the same coach being afterwards driven 
by Ted Fownes to Oatlands Park 
(1909); the ‘‘ Sportsman ’’ (London, 
Esher and Ockham—E. J. Delaforce) ; 
the ‘* Coronet ’’ (London and Esher— 
Ted Fownes); ‘‘Vale of White Horse’”’ 
(Savernake and Swindon, Bath and 
Swindon, Bath and Salisbury, London 
and Maidenhead—T. Hooper Deacon) ; 
Magnet (Great Missenden and 


Windsor, Great Missenden and Rick- 
mansworth—IL. Greaves) ; ‘‘Reynard’’ 
(London and Windsor—R. Craig 
McKerrow); ‘‘ Old Times ’’ (London 
and Brighton, Brighton and Arundel— 


Lord Leconfield) ; ‘‘New Times’’ (Lon- 
don and Guildford — Wimbush); 
‘“Tantivy’’ (Henley and Maidenhead, 
Tunbridge Wells and Brighton—J. 
Thompson). 

Walter Samson was professional on 
the Guildford coach. One of the sub- 
scribers, though a capable coachman, 
was given to running things fine. I 
remember Samson’s remark : ‘‘I never 
have a shave on the mornings Mr. 
——— is driving, as I always know I 
shall get one on the coach.”’ 

Mr. J]. Thompson was the proprietor 
of the ‘* Tantivy.’’ There was no finer 
coachman, though his seat on the box 
was ugly. As strong as a bullock, his 
hands were superb, and he sat as quiet 
as a Statue. 

The ‘‘Nimrod”’ (Brighton and Lon- 
don, 1899) I never drove, but I well 
remember seeing it entering and leav- 
ing London. It was run by Captains 
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Spicer and Hamilton, with Ted Fownes 
as professional, and as it sped gaily 
down Piccadilly presented a_ picture 
not easily forgotten with its four fine 
skewbalds, a colour much patronised 
by Captain Spicer. Canary yellow 
was the colour scheme of the coach 
throughout, and in every detail it was 
the perfection of turn-out. 

The late Captain Steeds about the 
same time was running his ‘‘ Comet ”’ 
coach to Brighton. This coach was 
finely horsed and had what must then 
at all events have been a record sale, 
some 35 horses fetching as far as I can 
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emember an average of 110 guineas. 

It is sad to think how little know- 
ledge of driving or coaches is possessed 
by the youth of the present day. As 
an illustration I may quote a story re- 
cently told mé by Ted Fownes. The 
latter is now proprietor of the Avon 
-Hotel, Amesbury, where he lives sur- 
rounded by a wonderful collection of 
coaching pictures and trophies. Point- 
ing to numerous four-in-hand whips 
hanging on the walls, a young officer 
remarked to the veteran: ‘‘ You seem 
to have a nice collection of fishing- 
rods’’! Alas! Alas! 


‘‘NINE DAYS’ WONDER” LEAVING ROYAL HOTEL, ALDERSHOT, JUNE, 1904. 
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THE TURT-A 


LOOK ROUND 


By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


OQOODWOOD sometimes falls in 

late july, sometimes early 
August, perhaps most frequently it is 
divided between the two months, but 
in our sketch of the meetings as they 
occur we have left it over to the second 
of these dates. The ardent race-goer 
would assuredly not miss the Derby 
or the Leger if he could by any possi- 
bility help it; if he wants to see the 
best horses in training, as naturally 
he does, he will find them with few 
exceptions at Ascot; and fixtures by 
no means to be neglected are those 
which take place at the headquarters 
of the Turf. Even on off days there 
is always a chance that something 
memorable will be witnessed. But 


doubtless there are many who, if they 
could only attend one meeting in the 


season—a melancholy supposition— 
would make choice of Goodwood. One 
experiences a special sort of thrill when 
entering the enclosure and once more 
gazing upon the most charming scene 
to be viewed from any course. It ts 
a fairly long way to Drayton’ or 
Chichester, and then the considerable 
journey to the course has to be made, 
though the drive to the top of the hill 
is not nearly as long as it used to he, 
that is to say it does not seem so if 
the conveyance is a smoothly running 
motor instead of a carriage drawn by 
a hired animal, who might find the 
business too much for him unless a 
leader were obtained from one of the 
gipsies who bring, or used to bring, 
horses to the park for the purpose of 
aiding the feeble crocks in the ascent 
But who will sav that the journ-y, 


however undertaken, is not richly re- 
warded? There have been great im- 
provements of late years, notably the 
erection of the commodious and con- 
venient new Stand. Those of us who 
used to belong to the old wooden 
structure were wont to complain of its 
deficiencies, particularly in wet 
weather, but such is the contradictori- 
ness of human nature that somehow 
or other we have pleasant memories 
of what we were accustomed to abuse. 

The list of Great Races ”’ at 
Goodwood contains six of the chief 
events, the Richmond and Prince of 
Wales’s Stakes for two-year-olds, 
three handicaps, the Stewards’ Cup, 
the Goodwood Plate, formerly the 
Goodwood Stakes, and the Chester- 
field Cup, together with the Good- 
wood Cup. But there are other events 
which might well come into the same 
category, the Sussex Stakes, the Nas- 
sau for Three-Year-Old fillies, the 
Rous Memorial, Lavant, and Mole- 
comb Stakes, and perhaps chief of all 
the King George Stakes for three-year- 
olds and upwards, run over a six fur- 
long course. This seems certain to 
achieve a historv, and the fear that it 
might weaken the Stewards’ Cup has 
proved needless. The King George 
Stakes was started in the year 1911, 
when Sunder with odds of g to 4 on 
him was just beaten by Spanish 
Prince, Spanish Prince, an odds on 
favourite next year, being beaten a 
head by Golden Rod, who showed his 
liking for the course by winning the 
Stewards’ Cup twice. It is rather 
strange that for the third time in 1913 
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odds were laid on a loser. This was 
Spanish Prince, and Hornet’s Beauty 
beat him into third place nearly half a 
dozen lengths behind. A better field 
is seldom seen than that which con- 
tested the race in 1914, when the 
American bred Harmonicon, favourite 
at 11 to8, won from Flying Orb, Great 
Surprise, Hornet’s Beauty, Maiden 
Erlegh, Forward III., Quantock and 
Torchlight. Last year as it chanced 
those two exceptional animals Diadem 
and Tetratema were entered, and 
owners of others engaged recognised 
the futility of sending them to the 
post. A slight shade of odds was 
laid on the mare, but it will have been 
perceived that odds of favourites are 
apt to fail in this race, and Tetratema 
beat her by three parts of a length. 
As for the Stewards’ Cup, chapters 
might be written about it, for since its 
origin in 1840, when it attracted a field 
of 22, it has been one of the heaviest 
betting affairs during the season. One 
race which is impressed upon my 
memory is that of 1884, when Sweet- 
bread, ridden by Tom Cannon, just 
had the better of Duke of Richmond 
ridden by Fred Archer. My hopes 
were centred in Sweetbread, who must 
have been backed for a_ tremendous 
amount of money, judging from the 
singular rapidity with which the odds 
against him shortened. A never ceas- 
ing puzzle for men who back horses, is 
when it is best to bet? We hear of 
someone who could not get more than 
100 to 14, whereas he finds that most 
of his friends secured double or more 
those odds. ‘‘ You oughtn’t to have 
waited so long! ”’ is all the consola- 
tion he is likely to obtain. Perhaps 
on the other hand he has taken a 100 to 
14 and the horse goes out to something 
in the neighbourhood of 20 to 1. ‘You 
oughtn’t to.have been in such a 
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hurry,’ he is told, ‘‘ that comes of 
dashing on before the market has set- 
tled down!’ The market for the 
Stewards’ Cup takes some time to 
settle because many backers wait until 
they have seen the draw for places, an 
important point still, though the Duke 
of Richmond has striven at heavy ex- 
pense to equalise matters. I think a 
great deal more money would have 
been won over Dumbarton Castle in 
1903 if his friends had known what 
his luck would be in the lottery for 
places at the start. 

The story has often been told of 
what happened in 1888, when we had 
striking proof of the folly of making 
too certain. A colt named Bismarck 
had practically won his race, when his 
jockey, lengths ahead, turned round to 
grin derisively at his followers. Bis- 


marck, his head loose, seized the op- 
portunity to swerve right across the 
Most of the other jockeys 


course. 
had given up and ceased to ride, but 
a boy on Tom Cannon’s mare Tib, 
not skilled in the finesses of his pro- 
fession, benefited by not observing 
them. Instead of reflecting on the 
desirability of. not being too near, 
with a view to future handicapping, 
he stuck vigorously to his work-and 
beat the straightened Bismarck by a 
head. The name of Herald, the 
winner of 1877, recalls the fact that, a 
five-year-old when he won the Cup, he 
remained in training for another nine 
years and left off with a victory in a 
Welter Handicap at Worcester, rid- 
den by ‘‘ Mr. Abington.’’ I do not 
recall another fourteen-year-old winner 
under Jockey Club Rules, though I 
am not saving that a study of the 
Calendars would not reveal one—or 
more. 

Bearers of famous names have won 
the Richmond Stakes. Four out of 
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the first five carried off classic events 
next season, Janette, Wheel of For- 
tune, Bend Or, and Dutch Oven. A 
filly called Bal Gal interposed between 
the winner of the Derby of 1880 and 
of the Leger of 1882, and she might, 
in all probability would, have done 
great things had she remained sound. 
In 1883 two famous horses won races 
at Goodwood within an hour, St. 
Simon the Halnaker Stakes, and Duke 
of Richmond, originally known as 
Bushey, the Richmond Stakes. So 
highly was the latter esteemed that he 
and St. Simon were matched, and 
though the former won decisively, 
Tom Cannon, who rode the other, told 
me that his mount made an excellent 
fight and that there was not a great 
deal in it. Probably that race helped 
to break Duke of Richmond’s heart, 
and afterwards he was destined to 
meet formidable opponents who were 
just too good for him. Friar’s Balsam, 
Orme, Persimmon, Polymelus, Bay- 
ardo, Sweeper II. and Black Jester are 
among winners of the Richmond 
Stakes. 

The Prince of Wales’s Stakes is 
another notable event, and for one 
reason because of the conditions. It 
is a post sweepstakes of 200 sov. each. 
This dates from only 1880, and has 
been won by Minting, Ayrshire, Orme, 
Velasquez, Epsom Lad, Rabelais, St. 
Amant, Neil Gow and Friar Marcus 
amongst others. The Goodwood 
Stakes, as the race used to be called, 
brought out better fields towards the 
end of the last century than have con- 
tested it since. My recollection of it 
begins in 1876. It is a sad thing that 
we have so often to speak of our 
friends as ‘‘the late.’’ In the vear 
named, the late Lord Ellesmere was 
running Hampton, an extraordinary 
animal, as previously to his making a 
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great name for himself he had run in 
# selling race and also over hurdles, 
which at that time was understood to 
signify that an animal’s prospects 
under Jockey Club Rules were not 
encouraging. The then Mr. Herbert 
Gardner, of whom as it happened I 
saw much, was Lord Ellesmere’s 
guest, and warmly encouraged me to 
back the colt. Herbert Gardner was 
keen about racing in those days, but 
abandoned the Turf for literature and 
politics, gained a peerage, as_ Lord 
Burghclere, filled Ministerial 
offices. I have already told the story 
of what happened in the Goodwood 
Stakes in 1886, one of the most strik- 
ing examples that could be quoted of 
the uncertainty of the Turf. The 
Duke of Beaufort was starting his filly 
Winter Cherry to make running for 
the then Lord Hartington’s  well- 
backed and much expected Sir Ken- 
neth; but the boy on Winter Cherry 
made the best of his way home and 
beat the favourite by a neck. The 
Chesterfield Cup is oi less account, 
though winners of it have done well in 
other races. Saraband would doubt- 
less have made a great name for him- 
self had his lot not been cast in Or- 
monde’s vear. Veracity also won the 
Cambridgeshire, Worcester the City 
and Suburban, Chaleureux the 
Cesarewitch, Ypsilanti the Jubilee, 
Velocity the Citv and Suburban, Land 
League the Cambridgeshire, Dean 
Swift the City and Suburban twice, 
Tangiers the Jubilee, as _ likewise 
** the ” Cup. 

The Goodwood Cup is one of the 
few events run over the real Cup 
course, two miles and a half. It has 
been discovered indeed that for many 
vears the distance had been stated in- 
accurately, being in truth two miles 
five furlongs. At the present time it 
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is remarkable as the only race started 
in the old-fashioned way with a flag, 
and with the exception of the Alexan- 
dra Plate at Ascot the longest now 
run. It has not been thought worth 
while specially to erect a gate at the 
foot of Trundell Hill from which the 
field is despatched. Hampton won 
the Cup the year after he had won the 
Stakes, preceding the Hungarian 
mare Kincsem, who is reported to 
have won 58 races—in what countries 
1 do not know, this was the only one 
in England—and never to have known 
defeat. She beat a couple of notable 
runners, Pageant and Lady Golightly, 
and must have been a really good 
mare. Winners include, going back 
no further than 1879, Isonomy, 


Dresden China, St. Simon, The Bard, 
Martagon, Count Schomberg twice, 
Merman, The White Knight, Radium, 
and one would have expected the 
name of Bayardo to appear, as he 


started in a field of three with odds of 
26 to 1 on him. This was one of the 
greatest surprises in racing, surprising 
to the vast majority that is to say, for 
Mr. Beddington, owner of the three- 
year-old Magic, who beat the famous 
horse by a neck, told me before the 
race that he had some fancy for his 
colt. Magic, it may be added, did 
nothing afterwards. A somewhat 
strange fact about the Goodwood Cup 
is that for four years in five, from 1go1 
to 1905, it was won by the late Mr. 
Arthur James, though he had not a 
long string of horses in training. Red 
Robe, his last winner, was of very 
little account, so little that, in answer 
to a question about his chances which 
1 knew him well enough to ask, he 
told me if I cared to have it he would 
sell me the colt for £100. 

There is so much to be said about 
Goodwood that I must omit a great 
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deal I would gladly have written. The 
meeting constitutes the first part of 
what is called the Sussex Fortnight, 
Brighton on the following Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, with 
Lewes on the Friday and Saturday 
following on. The Brighton Stakes 
and Cup are regarded as ‘“‘ Great 
Races,’’ though more often than not 
the former has been won by a moderate 
animal. The conditions of the Cup 
have changed from time to time, and 
on the whole it has not quite held its 
own, for modern winners do not com- 
pare with Caller Ou, Ely, Favonius, 
Albert Victor, Lilian, Marie Stuart, 
Pageant, Isonomy, Border Minstrel, 
Eager, Santoi, Doricles, Zinfandel, 
and Hornet’s Beauty, who give distinc- 
tion to the list. A thing which it often 
pays to remember at Brighton is that 
horses do well there who have done 
well at Epsom, the two courses being 
very similar in their gradients. Lewes 
has a charm of its own, but though it 
is a particularly favourite fixture with 
its habitués, it must be admitted that 
the racing is seldom nowadays of 
great importance. The de Warrenne 
Handicap has been known as a minia- 
ture Stewards’ Cup, and the Astley 
Stakes was formerly one of the most 
important two-year-old prizes of the 
season. It was for this race that 
there was the great finish in 1880, 
which must so sorely have taxed the 
presiding judge, a dead heat of three 
for first place, Tom Cannon on 
Scobell, Goater on Wandering Nun, 
George Fordham on Mazurka, with a 
dead heat for second place a short head 
behind, Fred Archer on Cumberland 
and Luke on Thora. There is always 
the prospect of good races for the 
Lewes Handicap and Lewes Stakes; 
but gentlemen riders are scarce and 
the races for amateurs are seldom con- 
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tested with the spirit by which they 
used to be marked. 

Sandown has secured the August 
Bank Holiday, and the crowd of that 
select home of sport always seem 
vastly to enjoy themselves. There is 
a good meeting at Kempton early in 
the month, with the Greenwood 
Handicap and the International Two- 
Year-Old Plate on the first day, the 
Princess Welter Handicap and a two 
mile event on the second afternoon. A 
notable feature of August is the begin- 
ning of the Northern meetings which 
culminate in Doncaster. Redcar comes 
first, with Ayr following, Stockton 
starts about the middle of the month, 
and here we have the Great Northern 
Leger, the Wynyard Two-Year-Old 
Plate, in which last year Lord Dur- 
ham’s Barrulet, who has maintained 
her reputation, beat by a head Lord 
Londonderry’s Polemarch, who has 
failed to do so. The Hardwicke Two- 
Year-Old Stakes, the Stockton Stew- 
ards’ Handicap, and on the last day 
the Middlesbrough Handicap are 
items of this meeting. The still more 
important York comes next. Sport 
on the Knavesmire has been famous 
from time immemorial and continues to 
be so. The course has always been an 
admirable one and a few years ago the 
stands and enclosures were remodelled 
with highly satisfactory results. At 
York the programmes include the 
Yorkshire Oaks, the Prince of 
Wales’s Two-Year-Old Plate, the 
Convivial Produce Stakes for two- 
year-olds, the Duke of York Stakes, 
the Great Yorkshire Three-Year-Old 
Stakes, the Great Ebor Handicap and 
the Gimcrack Stakes, in which last 
season Polemarch beat Lemonora, 
form which has strikingly altered. It 
is perhaps hardly necessary to observe 
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that the winner of the Gimcrack Stakes 
is entertained at dinner at the Station 
Hotel, York, by the Gimcrack Club 
in December. Of late years the Great 
Ebor has not fallen to many horses of 
note. Lord Londonderry made the 
Gimcrack speech last year in conse- 
quence of the victory of Polemarch, 
Sir Abe Bailey having preceded him. 

For five vears—a longer period than 
elsewhere—the meeting was aban- 
doned, and prior to that the Gim- 
crack may be said to have been 
farmed by Lord Wavertree and 
Sir Edward Hulton. The former 
won it in 1905 with Colonia, in 
1906 with Polar Star, in 1907 with 
Royal Realm, and in 1909 with Lily 
Rose. Sir Edward Hulton owned 
Lomond the winner in 1911, Flippant 
and Stornoway, who carried off the 
stakes the two next years. I do not 
remember telling the story of a rather 
quaint occurrence which happened in 
1912. My seat at the dinner was next 
to that of the late Mr. Richard Ord, 
the handicapper, whom J had met on 
racecourses and at clubs on several oc- 
casions. When he sat down he turned 
to me and asked :— 

‘“Do you know Alfred Watson ?”’ 

I did not see the joke, but imagined 
that one must be hidden, not suppos- 
ing that he could fail to know who I 
was. I replied that I did know him, 
and the next question was, 

‘* What sort of fellow is he? ”’ 

Still not seeing the joke, I answered, 

‘* Oh, there seem to be differences of 
opinion about that. Apparently some 
people like him, but others can’t stand 
him at any price.”’ 

‘* T suppose he is here? ’’? Mr. Ord 
continued. ‘‘ Do you see him? ”’ 

I gazed round the room and ob- 
served : 


By 
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““ Yes, there he is—next but one to 
the end of that table,’’ pointing to the 
distance. 

Why do you want to know? ”’ I 
then enquired. 

|’ve got to propose his health,’’ | 
was informed. 

I revealed my identity, and found 
that he really did not know next to 
whom he was sitting. On race 
courses it often happens that one can- 
not put a name to familiar faces. 

I have omitted mention of Birming- 
ham, Nottingham and Windsor, also 
of Wolverhampton, to which at one 
time men used to send moderate platers 
having an idea that it was a good place 
te get rid of them. The idea spread 


to such an extent that fields became 
somewhat formidable. In mid-August 
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also there is a meeting at Bath, which 
is assuming new importance under its 
present management, and there is rac- 
ing at Hurst Park, where sport is 
always good. Last year the Cesare- 
witch winner Bracket won the £1,000 
Richemount Three-Year-Old Plate. 
August also includes a couple of 
afternoons at Gatwick, clashing with 
Haydock Park, and though it is 
supposed that everyone is out of town 
Gatwick never fails to draw a crowd 
who are repaid for their visit. Last 
year on thé 3oth of August there was a 
meeting at Lewes, and sometimes 
Derby starts on the last day of the 
month, though that meeting is asso- 
ciated with September and alway 

marks the beginning of the Nurser 

season. 
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Training a University Team 


BY 
CAMOX. 
Illustrated from Photographs. 


Nore.—One_ of 
the greatest of the 
international ath- 
letic fixtures is the 
meeting of a 
picked team repre- 
senting Cambridge 
and Oxford and a 


combined team 


chosen from the 


American Univer- 


sities. Camox ”’ 


here discusses the 
preparation of u 
University team. 


T is not so very 

long ago that 
any form of athletic 
training was re- 
garded by Univer- 
sity men as dis- 
tinctly bad form, 
and something 
approximating very 
closely to the im- 
possible borderland 
of professionalism. 

Nowadays the 
very old hands 
who come some- 
times to Iffley 
Road and Fenners 
shake their heads 
sadly at the spec- 


Alec Nelson, British Olympic Coach, 
is an expert at getting a team fit 


and keeping it cheerful. 


tacle of 
Blues, Half 
Blues, 
Seniors, 
and Fre- 
shers re- 
ceiving 
the most 
scientific 
instruc- 
tion in 
the mys- 
teries of 
the arts of 
running, 
jumping, 
hurdling, 
shot put- 


deter hammer- 
for England in the 1,600 throwing. 
metres race. Back in 
the late 
eighties and the early nineties, 
in the days of such great men 
as A. C. M. Croome, G. S. 
W. E. Lutyens, and C. R. 
Thomas, there was training 
indeed, but coaches, in the 
present-day sense of the term, 
were unknown, and the ath- 
lete’s development followed 
haphazard lines. 

Unless he came to Oxford 
or Cambridge bringing from 
school an established reputa- 
tion as an athlete the Fresher 
invariably made his debut in 
his college sports. 


Sy 
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If he figured weil he progressed a 
step further by entering the Strangers’ 
Handicaps at the sports of other col- 
leges. 

Further successes brought the tiro to 
the eye of the University A.C. Presi- 
dent or Secretary or of some old Blue 
on the look-out for promising material, 
and thereafter the youngster got such 
amateur coaching and advice as were 
available. In time he probably ‘‘made 
the team,’’ to use an Americanism, 
and got the coveted Blue or Half 
Blue. 


UST prior to the war the C.U.A.C. 

had the services of Alec Nelson, 
British Olympic Team Coach of 1912, 
and one of the finest professional 
trainers England has ever produced ; 
and in 1919 the C.U.A.C. took a step 
in the right direction by enlisting the 
professional services of that great little 
athlete, Alfred Shrubb, who holds 
world’s amateur records at all standard 
distances from 2,000 yards to 10 
miles. 

Before coming to Oxford Shrubb 
had for some years held the post of 
Athletic Director at Harvard Univer- 
sity, and so is well up in all the most 
up-to-date American methods. 


ND now, a word as to the Ameri- 
A cans, who have been accused of 
systematising athletics with more pre- 
cision and attention to detail than is 
consistent with the following of sport 
for sport’s sake. 


The accusation may be true, but such 
whole-hearted desire to attain perfec- 
tion is surely praiseworthy and in keep- 
ing with American national character- 
istics, since they bring the same restless 
energy to bear in their businesses and 
professions also. 
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The application of system to the 
development of athletics is particularly 
noticeable in the U.S.A. Universities 
and colleges, where the keen athlete 
receives first-class instruction at the 
hands of an exceedingly well-paid 
professional, who is himself more 
often than not an old ’Varsity 
champion. 

The advantage of the American sys- 
tem is seen in the result that quite 75 
per cent. of the athletes comprising the 
ever-successful U.S.A. Olympic teams 
are University men, and also it is sig- 
nificant that a very large proportion of 
the existing world’s athletic records 
stand to the credit of American under- 
graduates. 


N America as in England the real 

work of the athletes begins when 
the Universities reassemble after the 
Christmas vacation. 

The first thing the athletic captain 
then does is to issue a notice asking all 
who hope for a place in the University 
athletic side that vear to turn up at the 
Gymnasium to meet him at an ap- 
pointed time. 

Between two and three hundred indi- 
viduals turn up as a rule, each with a 
clear notion as to the particular events 
he is going to practise. 

The undergraduates ambitious of 
athletic honour are then divided into 
groups, each group being put in charge 
of a last vear’s ‘‘ teamsman,’’ who sees 
that his charges envisage right 
principles and practise only by the 
right methods from the very be- 
ginning. 

The next stage of training shows 
where the Americans have the pull over 
us. For, whereas both before and 
after Christmas our own undergradu- 
ates, scantily clad, are doing all their 
work in the biting wind, bitter rain, 
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Hurdlers And _incident- 

~ nega ally, the whole of 

leg style. the men in train- 
ing turn up at the 
Gymnasium every 
afternoon for a 
short spell of 
light gymnastic 
work and special 
exercises. 


HIS sort of 
Getting work goes on 
the back for a couple of 
leg well up. 
months under the 
general super- 
vision of the Ath- 
letic Director, and 
all the time the 
captain is watch- 
ing out for pro- 
mising freshmen 
and big under- 
graduates who 
will shine in the 
heavy - weight 
field events, su- 
Eari Thompson, the young Canadian 4 - ; pervising the 
who has run 120 yards, clearing 10 Z work of the teams- 
hurdles, each 3’ 6” high, in 142secs. 
—a new world’s record. : $ men in charge of 
groups, and, so 
far as the men in 
training are con- 
cerned, he is, in 
the words of our 


and icy snow upon the Iffley 
Road and Fenners athletic 
grounds, the American sprin- 
ters, jumpers, hurdlers, pole- 
vaulters and shot-putters 
are provided for in- 
doors. 

The sprinters, jump- 
ers, and hurdlers lead 
off with starting practice 
from the pistol in long 
buildings, whose earthen 
floors allow of the use of 
spiked shoes. The shot- 
putters and pole-vaulters 
get -to work in the 
Gymnasium right away, 
while the distance run- 
ners, warmly clad, and 
protected from neck to 
spins in the country. back leg work. 


| 
| 
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old song, continually :— 


“* Checking the crazy ones, 
Easing uneasy ones, 
Lifting the lazy ones on with a stick,”’ 


the ‘‘stick’’ being a tactful or sarcastic 
tongue in this case. 

At the end of the two months’ pre- 
liminary training the ‘‘winter games’’ 
are held indoors, and usually in a 
building big enough to allow for a 
straightaway sprint of 50 yards. 

By the time the team takes to the 
outdoor ground a few weeks later there 
has been considerable weeding out, 
and there are now perhaps no more 
than fifty of the original two or three 
hundred remaining, and their work is 
becoming distinctly specialised, each 
man attending to his own pet, particu- 
lar event, or possibly two, and very 
rarely three events, in which he hopes 
to represent the University. 

By mid-May, at which time, inci- 
dentally, the annual match between 
Harvard and Yale takes place, there 
has been more weeding out, and the 
team is just about down to its rock- 
bottom limit of competitors and _ re- 
serves for the Inter-Collegiate Cham- 
pionships at the end of the month or 
the beginning of June. 

The effect of this svstem, which has 
now been in vogue across the Atlantic 
for many years, is simply amazing, and 
has not infrequently resulted in an 
undergraduate who was an absolute 
novice in January winning an Inter- 
Collegiate Championship in June, and 
even establishing a new record. 

In this way a whole army of first- 
class athletes is developed every year, 
and in America those unfortunate dis- 
abilities and accidents all too prevalent 
in England, such as pulled tendons, 
shin soreness, and slipped cartilages, 
are few and far between; because the 
development of the American Univer- 
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sity athlete is gradual, well-planned, 
and carried out under the personal 
supervision of experts; and it may be 
interesting to add that the Athletic 
Director in America is not infrequently 
a qualified medical man into the bar- 
gain. 

HE astounding performances with 

which the American undergradu- 
ates are credited are readily under- 
standable when the scientific nature of 
the instruction they receive is made 
plain. 

The young American has explained 
to him the why and wherefore of every 
least little movement he is asked to 
perform ; the scientific principles upon 
which his training exercises are based 
are also explained, and his studies 
further aided and made easy by means 
of photographs and motion pictures. 

There is a further point concerning 
the American system of specialised 
training which is not by any means un- 
worthy of consideration, and that is 
that the training, being specialised, 
and, moreover, not confined to one 
branch of sport in which the fostering 
of the team makes self-discipline im- 
perative, is a fine preparation for con- 
centration and specialisation in the 
profession or business to be followed 
when the pleasant days of University 
life are finished. 

This contention has been clearly 
proved by following the records of 
America’s great University athletes in 
their subsequent careers. 

Yet another point concerning the 
sane, common-sense svstem of con- 
ducting the training of a University 
team gradually step by step. 

Some years ago the late Michael 
Murphy, one of the greatest athletic 
trainers the world has ever seen, acting 
in conjunction with one of America’s 
foremost heart and lung specialists, 
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In another experi- 
G. H. Thompson, Princeton University, i a ment an athlete, who 
a wonderful ail-round athlete, taking the vt had been in training 
high jump. ae for two seasons, ran 
a? a hundred and fifty 
vards in champion- 
ship standard time, 
and showed no ill 
effects at all, but 
another athlete, less 
carefully trained and 
travelling the same 
distance at no more 
than three - quarter 
speed, was com- 
pletely exhausted. 


HE point I wish 
to make quite 
clear is that the 
training of an Ameri- 
can University team 


conducted a series 
of experiments, in 
the course of 
which it was 
found that the 
carefully -trained 
athlete walking 
one mile in seven 
showed, upon his 
heart being ex- 
amined the 
conclusion of the 
effort, an expan- 
sion of three- 
eighths of an 
inch, whereas a 
second athlete, 
who had under- 
gone no_ such 
scientific training 
as the first, and 
who covered no = Altred Shrubb, holder of 
more than _ half world’s record for 2,000 
mile in six | 
minutes, showed, O.U.A.C. President who 
heart expansion is World’s Champion at 
of one anda half do saris aed 
inches. and &80 yards. 


M. C. Nokes, O.W.C.A., 
throwing the hammer. 
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is a matter of strict discipline, and that 
no man is allowed to sacrifice the 
chances of the side and himself be- 
cause he has a predilection for follow- 
ing some other form of sport as well 
as athletics. 

It may be argued that such discip- 
line and conditions are onerous upon 
the amateur sportsman, but there are 
less than half a hundred places in the 
team and six times the number of keen 
men only too anxious to fill them. 

“And, anyway,’’ the Americans 


argue, ‘‘ a man doesn’t have to take up 


athletics unless he wants to!”’ 

They are lucky in not being bound 
by the necessity of worshipping the 
British fetish of the alleged ‘‘all-round 
sportsman.”’ 

Training an English University 
team is, from every point of view, and 
especially the coach’s, a heart-breaking 
business. 

Youngsters who come up to Oxford 
and Cambridge from the Public 
Schools at the commencement of 
Michaelmas Term know little or 
nothing of the scientific side of ath- 
letics, having been allowed to compete 
bv the light of Nature while at school. 


NSTEAD, now, of getting into 

training under the group system 
straight away, these Freshmen try 
their luck at all sorts of games and pos- 
sibly put in an occasional afternoon at 
Iffley Road or Fenners, in consequence 
of which they are not, in any sense of 
the word, athletically fit when they 
impose upon themselves the severe 
strain of competition in College, Inter- 
Collegiate, and Freshmen’s sports in 
October, November, and December. 
To which list may now be added the 
Seniors’ and Freshmen’s Match at 


Cambridge, and the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Relay Meeting, both of which 
fall 


in the Michaelmas term. The 
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institution of the Relay Meeting and 
Seniors v. Freshmen’s sports caused 
the Cantabs to take their pre-Christmas 
training in 1920 more seriously than 
ever before, and accounted for their 
complete victory over Oxford in the 
relays, of which the Light Blues won 
four out of five. 

It is our English habit of taking up 
so many different branches of sport at 
one and the same time which is the 
bugbear of the English University 
coach, not only at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, but at all the lesser Universi- 
ties, such as Leeds, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, etc. 


IME and again it happens that the 
trainer has designed a special piece 

of work for one particular man on one 
particular afternoon. When he does 
not turn up the coach, upon enquiry, 
learns that he is playing hockey or 
football for his college, practising box- 
ing, or rowing trials on the river. 

Quite a number of men keep going 
at football, hockey, and athletics all at 
the same time, but it is seldom that 
such men ever attain pre-eminence in 
any one sport, or serve the University 
to the best advantage in the long run. 

It is, of course, admitted that there 
are marvels like Max Woosnam, who 
represented Cambridge at football, 
lawn tennis, real tennis, and golf, and 
was twelfth man at Lords, and whose 
success in any form of sport appears to 
be limited only by the amount of time 
he can give to it; but ‘‘Woosnams’’ 
are very few and far between, not even 
one per generation. 

In the meanwhile such men as B. G. 
D. Rudd, P. J. Baker, G. M. Butler, 


EE. A. Montague, Edgar Mountain, 


W. R. Seagrove, and H. M. Abra- 
hams, who devote practically the whole 
of their sporting attention to athletics, 
are the ones who attain the greatest 
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degree of efficiency and success, and 
who serve, not only the Universities 
they adorn, but also the countries they 
represent, in the greatest degree, as 
was proved by the magnificent running 
of Rudd, Butler, Baker, and Mountain 
at Antwerp. 

The case of the high jumpers who 
represented Oxford and Cambridge 
last year provided a good example of 
the pros and cons of the system of fol- 
lowing several branches of sport at the 
same time. 

Last year H. S. White (U.S.A. and 
Brasenose College) was first string for 
Oxford; he confined his attention to 
high jumping and won the event for 
his University at 5 feet 9 inches. 

On the other hand, E. S. Burns (Mill 
Hill and St. Catherine’s College), first 
string for Cambridge, was injured 
early in the season playing football, so 
that his training was seriously inter- 
fered with, while A. K. Bird (Perse 


and Emmanuel College), Cambridge 
second string, played hockey hard 
throughout the season and won his 
blue, but was able to put in very little 


training for the high jump. Conse- 
quently the Cambridge pair tied for a 
second place at 5 feet 7 inches; but 
what Burns was really capable of is 
shown by the fact that a few weeks 
after the Oxford and Cambridge sports 
at Queen’s Club, he cleared 5 feet 10} 
inches at Fenners. 


T has been the custom in former 

years for serious training for the 
Inter-University sports to commence 
when the undergraduates reassemble 
after the Christmas vacation. 

The Inter-Collegiate Competitions 
reach the final stage, and the Univer- 
sity sports are held at Iffley Road, Ox- 
ford, and Fenners, Cambridge, after 
which the teams are picked for the 
Inter-University meeting at Queen’s 
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Club, West Kensington, London, 
which usually takes place at the end of 
March or the beginning of April. 

During this period numerous trials ~ 
are held, while old Blues and other ex- 
perts come along to lend a hand in 
any way possible. 

Just before the meeting the teams go 
away, Cambridge always visiting Hun- 
stanton, and Oxford usually going to 
Brighton, and both putting in a final 
practice at Queen’s before the sports. 
Last year the Cantabs varied their 
usual programme by putting in a few 
days at Harrow after their visit to Hun- 
stanton. 

The reader will appreciate the facts 
that if our times are not always so good 
as those returned in America there are 
reasons. 

In the first place the American sys- 
tem of training is better, in that it 
allows for more gradual development 
and is highly scientific. The Ameri- 
cans train indoors under ideal condi- 
tions during the winter months; while 
our men are suffering exposure to wet 
and cold which amounts almost to 
hardship when the scantiness of the 
athlete’s attire is remembered. And, 
moreover, the American [nter-Collegi- 
ate Championships, which correspond 
to Oxford and Cambridge sports, are 
held in June, when weather conditions 
are admirable ; whereas our meeting at 
the Queen’s Club takes place in March, 
when cold, rain, and wind frequently 
conspire to spoil the athletes’ chances 
of accomplishing record-breaking per- 
formances. 

And, finally, the Americans concen- 
trate on one sport, often on one event, 
whereas the English University men 
still cling to the conviction that it is 
more sporting to play a multiplicity of 
games. The question is whether the 
real aim is to secure excellence in each 
particular event. 
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F John Hutchison, born in St. 

Andrews and living there till he 
was old enough to raise whiskers, is an 
American, then America won our Open 
Golf Championship. Certainly while he 
was across this year Hutchison made no 
bones about his wish to be now con- 
sidered an American. Nationality is 
cue to the accident of birth which the 
individual cannot control, so that when 
an adult from choice and not compul- 
sion discards the land of his nativity and 
deliberately becomes a citizen of another 
country it ought to command that re- 
spect which because of sentiment it in- 
evitably fails to do. But one should be 
circumspect, and we are afraid that 
Hutchison greatly offended many of his 
old cronies at St. Andrews by his out- 
spoken preference for America and all 
its ways. Oddly enough, even before 
the qualifying rounds, Jock was a warm 
and popular local favourite, but on the 
night of Saturday, 25th June, his stock 
was sadly at a discount in the old town, 
for St. Andrews has an atmosphere of 
its own and golf there is something 
quite different from what one finds in 
any other place in the world. 

Whether Hutchison could have won 
without the assistance of his ribbed 
clubs is at least doubtful. Certainly in 
playing off his tie with Mr. Wethered 
the advantage to him was most 
marked. It simply meant that with 
these weapons Hutchison was able to 
pull up the ball on the greens... Mr. 
Wethered with ordinary clubs could not, 
and over the 36 holes of the tie we are 
strongly of the opinion that the advan- 
tage was more to Hutchison than the 
margin of nine strokes by which he 
ultimately won. Mr. Wethered’s play 


The Open Championship at St. Andrews 


By MOSSIE LINTON. 


was not only brilliant, it was consistent, 
as is shown by his 77 in the first round 
of the play-off, after an average of 
74 for the four rounds of the champion- 
ship proper: for an amateur on St. 
Andrews it was phenomenal. In that 
round he had no less than eleven suc- 
cessive 4’s, and out of these eleven holes 
only two could be called short, and all 
this before what was probably the 
largest crowd that ever followed a 
match and under the strain which must 
have been terrific for a young and com- 
paratively unknown amateur, finding 
himself in such a position after having 
had the championship in his grasp and 
thrown it away. We do not refer so 
much to the unfortunate incident when, 
after having gone forward to see ‘‘ the 
road to the hole,’?’ Mr. Wethered 
stepped on his ball as he came back and 
had to count a stroke: a stroke that 
meant tying instead of winning. That 
was an accident, and as such can be 
accepted more or less_ philosophically, 
but his play at the last hole in the fourth 
round was deliberate and lacking in per- 
ception. Most readers know the last 
hole at St. Andrews. Off the tee Mr. 
Wethered’s ball lay closer to the green 
than any drive we remembered seeing 
over the two days. All that he required 
to do was to run it up anywhere near 
the pin and secure a four with a strong 
probability of a three. He elected to 
pitch and took a mashie! A five was the 
tragic result, and he could only tie. We 
imagine that to the end of his days Mr. 
Wethered will regret using that club, 
and we feel certain that if he had had 
one of the old school of caddies, only 
personal violence would have enabled 
him to get possession of the mashie in 
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place of an iron. At the end of the third 
round Hutchison’s 79, the result of 
feeble play, was considered tc have put 
him out of the running, and we felt that 
if the championship were to leave this 
country for America it would be taken 
by Barnes (a Cornishman, by the way), 
but Barnes faded away, and with 69 to 
win, Hutchison very nearly brought it 
off at the first time of asking. His 
round of 7o to tie was a most praise- 
worthy effort if for no other reason than 
that it represented perfect golf without 
any of the flukes—if one may use the 
word in reference to first-class play— 
which certainly greatly assisted him to 
lead the field at the end of the first day. 

All our stalwarts failed to help us. 
Ray, of whom we had great hopes, 
finished well down the list. Mitchell, 
who was strongly fancied, was little 
better. Havers and Duncan certainly 
managed to run fourth and fifth, but 
Sandy Herd, who with an average of 
three 74’s required 73 to win, could only 
struggle round in 80. Vardon, Braid 
and Taylor were not in the hunt. It 
was a remarkable indication of the cos- 
mopolitan character that the open cham- 
pionship has now assumed, to find that 
at the commencement of the final round 
the four leading players hailed from 
France, United States, Australia, and 
Great Britain. On both days the heat 
was stifling, until on Friday afternoon 
a welcome air of wind drifted across 
from the west, not strong enough to 
affect the play but sufficient to make the 
conditions tolerable. The crowd was 
enormous and for once in a way one felt 
grateful to the bunglers who had allowed 
the coal stoppage to happen and so cur- 
tailed train facilities, as had the railway 
been running its normal service with the 
addition of special trains from the large 
towns, the crowd would have _ been 
beyond coping with, and if this publi¢ 
interest in watching games continue, 
something drastic will have to be done if 
the players are to have a fair show. As 
it is physically impossible to prevent 
people getting on to a golf course, the 
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MR. R. H. WETHERED, WHO TIED WITH THE 
CHAMPION BUT WAS BEATEN IN THE PLAY 
OFF. 


only remedy seems to be to shift the 
venue to some far distant links like 
Machrihanish, which in the opinon of 
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THE NEW CHAMPION WITH THE CUP. 
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many is quite as fine a test of golf as 
the old course at St. Andrews. It, by 
the way, was left in such a condition 
that after the championship it was im- 
mediately closed, and at the time 
of writing remains so. Frequently it 
was impossible to control the various 
crowds, and all that could be done was 
to wait till the tangle had sorted itself 
out, and there can be no doubt that 
many players found themselves _ sadly 
handicapped by the spectators, not only 
in some particular shot played under 
these difficult conditions, but the mental 
effort was bound to have been detri- 
mental to their game. More years ago 
than we care to be reminded of, we re- 
member Willie Campbell of Bridge of 
Weir when playing Archie Simpson of 
Carnoustie, for a hundred sovereigns a 
side at Musselburgh, refusing to  con- 
tinue uniil an unruly crowd had been 
straightened out. Filling a _ pipe, he 
calmly lay down and smoked it until he 
considered he had a fair field: nor could 
he be blamed; but we wonder when this 


year’s Open Championship would have 
finished had any of the contestants done 


likewise. Certainly we saw many shots 
played by individuals tired of waiting 
which were more or less chance work. 
Judged physically and by demeanour, 
the professional golfers of the present 
day are a most estimable body of men. 

It is too often forgotten, especially by 
the eager spectators, that this, the open 
championship, is a most important affair 
for the professional golfer, and Mr. 
Wethered’s grand performance makes 
us wonder if the amateur ought to com- 
pete in it. To him it is only glory—to 
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the professional it is his livelihood, and 
the difference to, let us say Hutchison, 
between being acclaimed the champion 
and running second to an amateur is 
difficult to conjecturc. Of course to bar 
amateurs from the open event may be to 
pay them an undeserved compliment, yet 
amateurs have before now won, and, 
after all, they have the Amateur Cham- 
pionship in which to gratify their thirst 
for fame, and we doubt if any gentle- 
man would on reflection care to think 
that he, with nothing material to gain, 
had stood between some honest fellow 
and the legitimate reward of his skill. 

Much as we deplore Mr. Wethered’s 
failure and greatly as we would have 
rejoiced in his victory, we cannot 
refrain from stating that the authorities 
had no right to allow him to start before 
his time in the last round on the second 
day. It is an old and rigid rule of golf 
competitions that a player must toe the 
line at his appointed time on_ scratch. 
At one o’clock the weather may be per- 
fect; at four o’clock it may be a deluge 
of rain. By thoughtlessly allowing such 
things to happen, the powers that be 
are needlessly fostering ill-feeling. 

Duncan and Mitchell are now 
United States, but in the American 
open championships they failed to 
avenge their defeat at St. Andrews. The 
indomitable Miss Cecil Leitch, after once 
more vanquishing Miss Wethered and 
winning the French Ladies’ Champion- 
ship at Fontainebleau, is also starting 
with a sister on an American tour, and 
from what we have now seen this 
season of the Yankee standard of golf 
we fancy they will score more wins than 
the professionals. 


in the 
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The 
Badminton Photographic Competition 


The prize in THE 
BapMINTON Photographic 
Competition has been 
divided among the competitors 
whose snapshots appear on 
this and the following 


pages. 


MDLLE. LENGLEN. 


C. Romdenne, Zoata Knocke, Belgium. 
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JUMPING AT THE ROYAL COUNTIES SHOW, BOURNEMOUTH. 
Miss V. Onslow, Bournemouth 


A KILL IN THE OPEN BY THE ESSEX FOXHOUNDS. 
A. B. Payne, Great Waltham, Chelmsford. 
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DIVING. LEOPARD IN A TREE, 
_ Sibyl Hilton, St. Colomb Minor. R. A. Lloyd, Builth. 


SHREWSBURY SCHOOL BUMPING RACES. 
F. O. Doherty, Blundlesands. 
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A TROTTER SHOWING HIS PACES. 
J. T. Roberts, West Croydon. 


SUMMER EIGHTS, 
E. Annandale, Oxford. , 
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THE OLD WAY ON A MODERN TRACK. BICYCLE RACE. 
J. T. Roberts, West Croydon. 


A PROMISING PAIR. HORSE AND GIRL JUMPING GATE. 
Mrs. Livingstone. 
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MostLy Asout Trout. By Sir George 
Ashton. (George Southcote). London : 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., Ruskin 
House, 40, Museum St., W.C.1. 

Asout Trout Fisuinc. By J. A. 
Riddell. (‘‘ Border Rod ’’). London 
Felling-on-Tyne: The Walter 
Scott Publishing Co., Ltd., New 
York and Melbourne. 

Fiy-FisHinc: Some NEw ARTS AND 
Mysteries. By J. C. Mottram. 
London : The Field Press, Ltd. Wind- 
sor House, Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4. 
Fishermen are more given to writing 

books about their art or craft than are 

the devotees of any other sport or 
pastime, and here are three books by en- 
thusiasts, who evidently could not refrain 
from taking up the pen when they had 
put down the rod. One shares. the 
blissful excitement felt by the author of 
the first of these three volumes’ on 
that glorious day when he caught his 
first trout, having, with the help of an 
uncle, attached three small flies to 4 
cast-off gut of a thickness that, he says, 
he would not dare to offer to the trout 
of this generation; and having further- 
more taken a lesson or two in casting 
from the gardener’s boy—a_ confirmed 
poacher—he tried his luck. ‘‘ A few 
more casts, the line helped out every 
time by the wind, and then—but there is 
no language to describe the thrill of it. 
Something had hold of one of the flies 
under water and that something was 
giving wriggling tugs. The rod throbbed 
deliciously to the very butt; through the 
butt and through my wrist and arm those 
throbbings passed through nerve and 


brain, seemingly to my very soul. Two 
or three seconds in doubt what to do, 
and then the memory of a word recalled 
from a book on fly fishing, the word 
‘* Strike,’’ a word that has cost many 
young fishers many fish and much ex- 
pensive tackle. I ‘ struck,’ and far be- 
hind me on the long grass fringing the 
mill pool lay struggling a four-ounce 
trout.. There had never been such a 
trout. Its head was small, its body of a 
fatness adorable, gleaming like copper 
above and like gold below. Its _ spots 
were scarlet, of the scarlet of poppies 
rimmed with white, and set off with other 
spots of black. It was my very own.” 
That day Sir George caught six and a 
half pounds’ weight, and might with 
luck, as he is firmly persuaded, have 
added to his basket a sewin of about 
2 lb. freshly up from the sea. This 
short example will show readers what 
they have to expect. Sir George dis- 
cusses the fisherman’s year, beginning 
with the turn of it, proceeding to 
‘* February Fill’dyke,’’ ‘‘ A March 
Salmon,’’ ‘‘ April in North Devon,”’ 
‘* On the Itchin in May,’’ and so forth, 
with excursions further afield to the 
Shetlands, to Albania, and as far off as 
Natal. 


Mr. Riddell 


has spent thirty-seven 
seasons by the riverside, and his little 
book, which will go into a small pocket, 
is written with the object of enabling 


the novice to catch fish. The various 
methods are described, and there could 
not be a safer guide. 

Mr. Mottram’s book is in its second 
edition, and some of it had previously 
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appeared in The Field, a strong recom- 
mendation by itself; other portions in 
the Salmon and Trout Magazine and 
The Fly-Fishers’ Journal. , 


Letters TO Nosopy, 1908—1913. By 
the Right Hon. Sir Guy Fleetwood 
Wilson, G.C.I.E., K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 


London. John Murray, Albemarle 
Street, W.1. 
There were two reasons why Sir 


Guy Wilson should write this book: he 
held a high position in the Government 
of India, a position so high that when the 
attempt was made to assassinate Lord 
Hardinge it was Sir Guy who took his 
place and read the speech which the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was to have delivered. 
With politics, however, we need not 
concern ourselves, the other reason 
is that the volume will appeal to 
readers as the work of an extraordinarily 
good sportsman who, late in life, having 
passed the age of 60, underwent fatigues 
and accomplished results which would 
have -been astonishing in a man of less 
than half his age. Sir Guy has, more- 
over, an agreeable style, and that invalu- 
able commodity a sense of humour, proof 
of the possession of this latter being 
found on an early page of the volume, 
which is ‘‘ Affectionately dedicated to my 
good friends the Simla monkeys, whose 
entertaining companionship helped to 
stem many a wave of overwhelming de- 
pression, and who seemed to understand 
me as I think I understood them.” 

It was the author’s object when he left 
England ‘‘ to skoot at least one of every 
kind of the dangerous wild beast family 
in India,” and this he accomplished, as 
we are given to understand, under alto- 
gether exceptional difficulties, some of 
which indeed render his exploits marvel- 
lous. At the Viceregal New Year dinner 
of 1908 Sir Guy, keen to begin his assault 
on the ‘‘ wild beast family,” asked for 
leave, and on the eve of January st he is 
able to write, ‘‘ I have had a grand day ; 
I have shot two tigers. One is an un- 
usually fine one, with beautiful markings 
and great breadth of body. The other, 
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his wife, is a bit smaller. They both lay 
dead within six or eight feet of where I 
hit them.” At this time Sir Guy had only 
been in India about six weeks, and it was 
his first expedition after big game. 

Sir Guy’s career was almost cut short 
at an early period of his residence by the 
mistaken kindness of the Maharajah of 
Kashmir, who when the author was bent 
on an expedition, provided him, instead 
of the humble but useful hill pony, with 
a ‘‘ curvetting, peacocky charger, with a 
long tail and little else to recommend 
hin.” The horse shied at something, 
reared up straight and fell over a preci- 
pice, to be dashed to pieces at the bot- 
tom. Sir Guy was over the edge and 
clung on with grim desperation till when 
he had almost given up from inability to 
hold on to tufts of grass, he was rescued 
by the skill and daring of his Punjabi 
shikaris. 

He lost no chance of sport, and fol- 
lowed it in all methods, which naturally 
included the employment of an elephant 
as a hack. One of these creatures had 
a bad reputation for temper. ‘‘ His 
worst trick,’’ we are told, ‘‘ was picking 
up a stone with his trunk and smashing 
the head of any casual passer-by with 
it.’’ His rider fed him on apples and 
biscuits and they became great friends. 
Sir Guy’s most alarming adventure was 
with a buffalo, who charged after having 
been shot. The animal, he says, caught 
him on the right side and tossed him 
10 feet in the air, where he turned a 
complete somersault, his rifle still in his 
hand; and he came down right on the 
top of his head. It may be well to let 
the author continue his story. ‘‘ The 
buffalo turned to finish me, but in so 
doing he caught sight of a flying native, 
one of our men, whose loin cloth was 
flapping in the wind, which no doubt 
caught the buffalo’s eye. He raced after 
the poor man, overtook him and drove 
his horn low down into his back. I 
thought my thigh was broken as I could 
not rise, so I just lay still in the mud and 
looked on. My rifle was choked with 
mud and I could not open it; besides, 
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my eyes, nose, ears and mouth were 
literally full of mud, and I was terribly 
shaken. The bull rushed about with his 
tail in the air, roaring and carrying the 
wretched man upright on his horns.’’ 
No doubt it is correctly stated that 
very, very few men who have been 
tossed by a wild buffalo have lived to 
tell the tale.’’ Sir Guy gives us _ to 
understand that his ardour was not dim- 
inished, and long before he was con- 
valescent from: his wounds he heard of 
bison, a small herd of these rare 
creatures being reported in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sambholpur, where he 
chanced to find himself. It might have 
been his last opportunity of getting a 
bison. A friend rigged out for him a 
chair slung between two poles, and he 
was carried in pursuit, without, how- 
ever, attaining his object. That is to 
say he did not attain it at the time, for 
some time later better luck was with 
him. The author added a panther to his 
bag, and pronounces this to be a par- 
ticularly dangerous beast to deal with. 
A tiger, for instance, cannot, or at any 
rate does not, climb a tree, a leopard 
can and will do so and will also walk 
into a village at night, enter a hut and 
kill a sleeping native, which is not the 
habit of the tiger. A wounded leopard 
will also deliberately hide in a side track 
or behind a rock and pounce on you when 
you are following him. Readers will 
share the excitement which Sir Guy ex- 
perienced. 


Firty Years oF GoLtr: My MeEmorigs. 
By Andra Kirkaldy of St. Andrews. 
Told to Clyde Foster. T. Fisher 
Unwin, London: Adelphi 
Terrace. 


To judge from the title pages of 
many volumes, from the headings of 
articles in papers and magazines, it 
might be imagined that every prominent 
professional player of any game, or 
practitioner of any sport, possessed the 
acquirements of the second or third rate 
journalist. Kirkaldy’s book has a_ re- 
freshing honesty. He does not profess 
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to be the author; Mr. Clyde Foster is 
acknowledged to be responsible for the 
presentation of Andra Kirkaldy’s numer- 
ous stories, comments and _ reflections, 
in giving which, however, the famous 
golfer’s own words are employed as 
much as possible. Most of these stories 
are good enough and sound all the 
quainter from being related in the 
language of North Britain. Kirk- 
aldy’s sentiments are healthy, and there 
will be cordial agreement with his 
dictum that ‘‘ To be a great golfer is all 
very well, but to play the game for the 
love of it and for the good you get out 
of it—that is the main thing.”’ 

Kirkaldy is, needless to say, one of 
the great golfers. He has been de- 
scribed as ‘‘ the best golfer that never 
won a championship,”’ and truly his luck 
in this respect has been extraordinarily 
bad, seeing that he has on three occa- 
sions been runner-up and that once he 
tied, to be just beaten in the replay. All 
golfers agree in their eulogies of 
Vardon, and _ Kirkaldy has _ played 
matches with the most famous of pro- 
fessionals in which the results have fre- 
quently been as close as they well could 
be, and sometimes against the champion. 
The story of Kirkaldy’s tie will be found 
sufficiently exciting by readers who are’ 
devoted to the game. ‘‘ If ever I hada 
championship in my pocket this was the 
one. It makes me blaze to think of it 
now, and all that the losing of it meant 
to me then. There should have been no 
need for a replay. Park ought never to 
have tied with me in the Championship 
proper. I finished before him, and he 
had to get a three at the last hole, a 
bogey three, to equal my score. I was 
standing trying to keep the crowd back, 
but they would not get out of the way. 
I can see Park now waiting patiently on 
the tee. The spectators could not con- 
trol their excitement. It was like trying 
to keep back a pack of hounds without a 
whip. Mounted policemen could not 
have managed that Musselburgh crowd. 
Willie Park being the local professional 
was naturally the man they wanted to 
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win. I did not blame them for that. But 
they necd not have behaved like bairns. 
Park played a full shot with his iron 
from a tee, and the ball dropped among 
the crowd, hitting a spectator’s hat. If 
the ball had not been stopped by that 
hat it would have gone through the rail- 
ings of the racecourse twenty yards past 
the pin. I and two gentlemen rushed 
forward and stood over the ball to keep 
the excited people off it. Park struck 
the back of the hole with his second shot 
and the crowd started to clap, thinking 
the ball was in. It lay half an inch from 
the hole. Park got a three, and we tied 
for the championship. Leaving the hat 
incident out of account I should still 
have won but for a piece of rank 
stupidity on my part at the Foreman’s 
Hole. I missed an inch putt through 
playing it with one hand. The marker 
said to me, ‘‘ Did you try to putt that 
shot, Andra?’’ I said, ‘‘ Yes, and if 
the hole was big enough I’d like to bury 
myself in it.’’ 

One of Kirkaldy’s valuable possessions 
was, and it is to be hoped still is, his 


dog Caddie, a wonderful ball finder. 
When he had been sufficiently well 


trained this most useful creature has 
sometimes retrieved as many as forty 
and fifty balls in one day. When he 
brought in a ball he was rewarded, and 
his master says expected his reward just 
as a caddie expects his fee. A trained 
dog will dive in overhead and fetch out 
balls which may be three feet deep in 
water. That, at least, was one of the 
accomplishments of his black spaniel 
Rosie. We are told also of a black and 
white collie who not only finds balls but 
drags his master’s clubs for short dis- 
tances. Some of the men at St. Andrews, 
it is said, earn a pound or _ twenty-five 
shillings a day recovering balls by the 
aid of their dogs. We are not quoting 
stories, as so many of them have 
already found their way into print in 
various places. All good golfers will 
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naturally want to read a book which 
comes from such a source. 


PRESENT Day Gotr. By George Duncan 
and Bernard Darwin. Illustrated with 
photographs by G. W. _ Beldam. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 20, 
Warwick Square, E.C.4. 

When we look at the cover of a 
book on golf the predominant feel- 
ing is one of wonder as to whether 
there can be an excuse for yet another 
addition to the voluminous library of 
works on this subject which have come 
into existence during the last few years. 
The names of George Duncan and Mr. 
Bernard Darwin, however, very much 
more than excuse the issue of ‘‘ Present 
Day Golf,’’ for they are authorities 
whose opinions everyone who takes any 
interest in the game naturally desires to 
know. Duncan chiefly devotes himself 
to instruction, Mr. Darwin to reminis- 
cence, and there can have been few, if 
any, of the great players whose methods 
Mr. Darwin has not studied with keen 
appreciation. 

A good-sized book might be compiled 
of comments which arise from Dun- 
can’s statements and instructions, but 
considerations of space, to say nothing 
of the time which close study of the 
volume would require, prevent the sort 
of detailed criticism which would do 
justice to the work. Duncan’s name 
speaks for itself, and his portion of the 
book is made more valuable by _ the 
plentiful supply of Mr. Beldam’s admir- 
able photographs, many of which, deal- 
ing with golf and cricket, readers of this 
magazine will remember have appeared 
in these pages. We are delighted to see 
Mr. Darwin’s warm appreciation of the 
Badminton Library volume on Golf, and 
we can cordially return the compliment 
by recommending his portion of the book 
as practically an admirable history of 
what has taken place in the golf world 
since he devoted his attention to it. 


EDITORIAL 


T has been intimated that the police 

authorities hope directors of publica- 
tions devoted to sport will draw atten- 
tion to the warning issued from Scotland 
Yard cautioning all and sundry against 
dealers in ‘‘ infallible systems ’’ for 
backing winners. Here is the caution 
so far as this Magazine is concerned: 
but I think it would be cheaper in the 
end for the class of idiot who believes 
in infallible systems if he bought a few 
and so purchased his experience. No 
system of ‘‘ finding winners ”’ is of any 
lasting good, and what makes some of 
them all the more dangerous is that they 
are quite likely to show profits for a 
time, the effect being to draw the 
believer into deep water, most probably 
out of his depth, when they have begun 
to go wrong. The small minority of 
race-goers who make money annually as 
a rule by backing horses have no use for 


systems. 
* * 


Whether to run a novel serially or to 
make every number complete in itself is 
a question which periodically puzzles 
Editors of magazines. The great 
Editors, two of the greatest, utilised 
serials, Dickens in Household Words 
and All the Year Round, Thackeray in 
the Cornhill. Anthony Trollope, Charles 
Lever, George Elliot, Wilkie Collins, 
and others of the most distinguished 
writers, published books thus; and _ of 
course if you are really interested in 
hero and heroine you are eager to avail 
yourself of the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity of learning how they are getting 
on. The BapmintTon has once or twice 
succumbed. It was impossible not to 
accept with gratitude the admirable 
story which Lord Frederick Hamilton 
kindly let us have, and the same may 
be said of the I.R.M. of Misses Somer- 
ville and Martin Ross, though in the 
latter case each story was in a way com- 
plete in itself. Some magazines have 
run two novels simultaneously, I have 


some recollection of three, indeed, and 
it is exasperating to the indiscreet pur- 
chaser to find, when perhaps in a train 
at the beginning of a long journey, that 
the magazine he has bought is incom- 
prehensible to him because he has_ not 
read the last half-dozen issues. Another 
question is whether the fact of its having 
appeared in a magazine helps or hinders 
the sale in book form? Sir W. Hall 
Caine’s ‘‘ The Master of Man’’ might 
do something to settle the point. It has 
run through Nash’s Magazine and is 
published by Messrs. Heinemann, being, 
by the way, the first novel for a long 
time past sent out at the old price, six 
shillings. 


* * * * 


A thing that really ought to occupy 
serious attention is the abatement of 
smoke problem. At the top of Campden 
Hill there is or used to be a spacious 
garden many times the size of most 
gardens in London; but if you picked a 
flower you were apt to blacken your 
fingers. We are told, indeed, how ex- 
periments at Kew have shown that 
smoke fog damages all growing plant 
life by blocking up the pores of the 
green leaves, and it is stated that the 
smoke clouds of London can be seen by 
aviators as far away as Bournemouth— 
100 miles off! If gas were used _ in- 
stead of coal cities and towns would 
make a vast advance in cleanliness. 

* * * * 


Where to go for a holiday is a con-. 
tinual subject of discussion, and after 
having considered the matter for a long 
time one is very apt to choose the wrong 
place. 


* * * * 


The second part of ‘‘ Some Reflections 
on the Galopin-St. Simon Line’’ will 
appear in our September number. We 
regret that owing to unforseen circum- 
stances we cannot include it in the 
present issue. 


NOTES FROM THE FISHING HUT. 


THE ONE Topic. 


Almost the only subject of certain con- 
versation among anglers at this moment 
is the drought. It continues in all its 
intensity as I write in mid-July, and so 
far as can be seen it may go on for 
weeks. One shudders to think what the 
August fishing will be like unless rain 
comes soon, and plenty of it. Last night 
I took a fly-rod down to the Thames and 
wandered round from about 8 p.m. till 
after 11 p.m., waiting for the chub to 
begin to rise. There was no rise at all, 
and I did not see more than three fish 
over half a pound move anywhere in 
more than a mile of water. On a normal 
fine summer evening one sees plenty of 
heavy chub astir as soon as. the big 
sedges begin to flutter about, and it is 
not difficult to catch a brace or so before 
the light goes. But this year the fish 
seem thoroughly depressed by the state 
of the water, which is not a matter for 
surprise. I expect that the best chance 
of sport would be in the early morning 
round about sunrise. Everything is 
fresher and livelier then, except, unfor- 
tunately, the middle-aged angler who 
values his night’s repose ! 


WHERE Honour 1s DUE. 


The state of the weather moves me to 
comment on the immense improvement in 
the art of prophecy which has come 
about since 1914. Of old, I remember, 
we used to regard the weather forecast 
with a very dubious eye. If it said 
‘* Fine and Warm ” we hesitated between 
a mackintosh and an overcoat, and if it 
spoke of light breezes we made ready 
for gales. In regard to bad weather it 
was not so often in error, bad weather 
in most years being the thing to expect 
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But as a_ whole 
little 
Now, how- 
ever, he seems to have a much greater 
grip of his subject, and I, for one, have 
got into the habit of taking his utter- 


on fishing excursions. 
the weather prophet had _ very 
honour in his own country. 


ances seriously. He has certainly been 
very dependable of late and the increased 
range of his forecasts promises to be 
most useful. It is of special importance 
to anglers to know what type of weather 
may reasonably be expected over, say, a 
week-end, because it may help them to 
select suitable tackle and baits. 


A CONTRAST. 


My melancholy evening by the Thames 
followed hard on the heels of some 
evenings by another river, the Test, and 
it made me realise more keenly than 
ever what a marvellous system of water- 
storage nature has contrived in the chalk 
country. The Test was low, of course, 
but it was fresh and lively, and the fish 
came on to rise vigorously every even- 
ing save one, when there was a_ bad 
light and the heavy air of imminent 
thunder. I have never known a drought 
yet which could utterly destroy the 
angler’s chances on the bigger chalk 
streams, and the hot summer of 1921 has 
not done so yet. The first are naturally 
harder to catch than in more temperate 
years, but success is not impossible. 

Even in the heat of the day one could 
usually find odd trout rising here and 
there, and even catch one or two if one 
worked hard enough and crept humbly 
enough. The evening rise did not last 
very long, beginning about 9.45 p.m., 
and continuing till perhaps 10.30 p.m. 
But it gave an opportunity for another 
fish or two if one was lucky enough to 
hit on the right fly. 
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THE EveENING RISE, 


This selection of the right fly for the 
evening on a chalk stream seems to me 
very largely a matter of luck, not so 
much because there is a wide range of 
choice as because the time is so short 
and it is so uncertain what the fish will 
be taking. In July the evening rise 
proper is caused by the blue-winged 
olive in one of its stages, either as a 
spinner which has dropped its eggs and 
is floating spent down stream, as a 
nymph ascending to the surface, or as a 
winged fly which has just emerged. 
What is known as the sherry spinner 
imitates the first stage, and Mr. Halford 
also gave us an excellent imitation of the 
third. -Then there is a valuable pattern 
known as the orange quill which pre- 
sumably is a compromise between the 
two stages—anyhow it is sometimes 
taken by the trout all through the even- 
ing rise. But there are some evenings 
on which none of the three patterns 
named will get a single rise, and though 
the trout apparently feed voraciously 
nothing can be done with them. I be- 
lieve that on these evenings they are 
taking the nymphs and ignoring both 
spinners and duns. Sometimes I have 
been able to catch some on such an 
occasion by using that west-country 
pattern the blue upright, and I presume 
that it is taken for the nymph. But on 
one of these recent Test evenings after 
it had failed I got one fish, and was 
broken by another, by using an extem- 
pore nymph _ constructed by simply 
cutting the wings off one of Halford’s 
blue-winged olives. So it is no doubt 
possible to evolve a nymph which will 
meet the case—probably the pattern 
described in Mr. G. E. M. Skues’s new 
book The Way of a Trout with a 
Fly would do it. But when you have 
your nymph and are equipped with the 
four patterns which will answer for any 
of the stages mentioned, you still have 
the difficulty of knowing what stage is 
in progress at a given moment or a 
given evening. And here your luck 
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comes in and you must to a great extent 
trust to it, unless you are gifted with 
eyesight beyond the common. 


APPROACHES. 


During the heat of the day it is no 
easy matter to get near Test trout in 
many places, and one often puts a fin 
down after crawling into a position well 
below him—indeed, it seems as though 
a trout’s tail was equipped with eyes in 
certain lights. It is sometimes well 
worth while reversing the order of ap- 
proach and attacking him from above, 
a proceeding which on the face of it 
seems rash, but which is often justified 
by the results. Down-stream fishing 
means what is called a .‘‘ drift ’’ cast, 
and that wants practice, for you have to 
check the rod in its forward sweep so 
that the line falls on to the water in 
curves, with the fly in front. The curves 
straighten out as the fly floats down and 
allow it to cover a yard or two without 
hindrance. It is really an extension of 
the ordinary principle of allowing for 
drag, and it is not difficult to achieve 
with a little practice. A drift cast well 
executed is likely to be the more effec- 
tive because the fly reaches the fish 
without any apparent festoon of gut 
attached to it. On the other hand, in 
some circumstances the first case may 
be the only chance, since recovery of the 
line may put the trout down. Absolute 
accuracy is essential in such a case. 
Now and then, however, it may be pos- 
sible to let the line and fly come well 
away from the fish before recovery and 
then further casts will be possible. I 
found a place one morning where this 
could be done, and kneeling in one spot 
was able to catch two trout and a 
grayling with drift casts, all from one 
pool. 


Cross-Country. 


Another useful mode of approach for 
bright weather is what may be called 


the ‘‘ cross-country ’’ cast. The angler 
kneels or stands well back from the 
river, parallel with or but slightly below 
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a fish rising near his own bank, and 
casts so that most of his line is ex- 
tended over the grass or rushes, and 
only a few feet of gut reach the water. 
This is often an excellent plan of de- 
luding a shy fish, especially if one is 
content to wait for but slight indica- 
tions of a rise. The less the man can 
see of the fish and its movements, the 
less, he may be sure, can the fish see 
of him. But one can almost always 
detect a rise to one’s fly, even if it is 
out of sight, by watching for any com- 
motion in the water beyond, and some- 
times one can hear the ‘‘ plop,’’ which 
means that the fly has been taken. The 
difficulty in cross-country fishing is re- 
covering the line. Few pieces of advice 
have been more valuable to me_ than 
Halford’s prescription for dealing with 
a case like this. If you are at all doubt- 
ful of getting hung up do not attempt 
to recover your line in the ordinary 
way, but pull it in through the rings of 
the rod a few inches at a time. It is 
extraordinary how this will bring a 
dry fly safely through a perfect forest 
of entanglements. It skips from place 
to place and catches in _ nothing. 
Probably the stiff hackle gives it powers 
of skipping. It is a slow business, of 
course, but one loses little by delay. 
There is no point in hurrying any part 
of one’s fishing in hot weather. 


Sap MORTALITY. 


This hot weather has its natural but 
regrettable effect on fish after they have 
been caught and killed. Of several lots 
which I sent away to friends I learn 
that two arrived in a state unfit for con- 
sumption. The others were quite fresh. 
The reason for the difference was simply 
that the two lots which failed had not 
been cleaned before they were dis- 
patched. The others were cleaned and 
had a little salt rubbed along the back- 
bones. This ought always to be done 
to trout before they are sent away in 
hot weather. Decomposition starts first 
in the intestines and cleaning arrests 
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its progress, while the salt helps. Fish 
do not look so nice, perhaps, after they 
have been cleaned, but it is obviously 
better that they should taste nice. 


Bic FisH on FINE TACKLE. 


This year has produced quite a 
number of very big fish which have 
been landed with very fine gut. I men- 
tioned one or two in my last series of 
notes, and to them may be added a 
trout of 10} Ib. caught on Loch 
Rannoch by Mr. T. Syme Henderson, 
who was using 3 x gut. The fish seems 
to have fought for an hour and three- 
quarters and was finally secured in a 


small landing-net only 12 in. in 
diameter. A remarkable performance 
altogether. I have never to my know- 


ledge hooked a fish of such calibre on 
such tackle, but in old days when I used 
to fish for roach with single hair a good 
deal I have had to play some pretty 
heavy specimens on it, trout and chub 
up to 34 lb. or so and bream up to 5 lb. 
or more. I think the wise procedure in 
such a case is to begin the fight as 
gently as possible and to let the fish 
to some extent play itself at first. There 
is decidedly less risk of his doing any- 
thing very violent if he seems to have 
it all his own way at the outset, and 
though the fight may be a long one it 
need not at any time be very desperate; 
even the final stage of netting may be 
relatively peaceful. Probably a light 
steady strain is equivalent to a process 
of gradual exhaustion. 


A HucGeE SAtmon. 


A salmon of over 69 Ib. is reported 
from the Aaro River in Norway, the 
captor being named as Count Denissoff. 
This fish, if the weight is correct, will 
rank as the heaviest ever caught in 
Norway. The biggest previously re- 
corded was 68 lb., killed by Mr. Wilfred 
Kennedy in 1894, also on the Aaro. 
Scotland is reported to hold the lead 
still with the salmon of 69? Ib. caught 
on the Tweed by an Earl of Horne in 
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the middle of the eighteenth century. 
These ancient records are, of course, im- 
possible of exact verification nowadays, 
but the Tweed monster has always been 
accepted as authentic, so it probably 
was carefully weighed at the time. 


Nicutr FISHING. 


If the hot weather continues it is 
probable that a good many anglers will 
take to fishing at night instead of in 
the day. In the north, indeed, and on 
some of the sea trout rivers, night fish- 
ing is regularly practised every summer 
whenever the watet gets too low for 
day fishing. It is not to be denied that 
the game has its fascination, and it is 
worth while trying it now and then as an 
experience. I know nothing more ex- 
citing than sea trout fishing in the dark- 
ness on a river where the fish run big. 
A great expert who initiated me _ into 


the mysteries of the art laid down one 
golden rule: you should not begin to 
cast till it is so dark that you can no 


longer tell the time by your watch. 
Otherwise you may merely disturb the 
pool and the fish and prevent their 
taking properly when the time is really 
ripe. My friend had caught sea trout 
up to some 12 lb. on a_ single-handed 
rod in the dark, and I doubt if a more 
thrilling contest is possible. My biggest 
sea trout at night has been an 8-pounder 
and he gave me all the fun I wanted. 


In some places brown trout are to be 
caught by similar night fishing, and the 
rule about the time of beginning is 
probably sound for them, too, at any 
rate when a biggish fly is to be used. A 
big rod sedge (they call it a ‘‘ bustard ”’ 
in the north) is the best fly, and_ the 
natural insect does not appear till dusk. 
At dusk and after it is about the water 
in quantities, and it often scutters along 
on the surface, making quite a wake as 
it goes. Make your artificial behave in 
the same way, drawing it across the 
stream or pool, and you are pretty sure 
to have rises. Sometimes the fish take 
so quietly that you hear and see no- 
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thing and must depend on the hand for 
notice of a rise. Tighten if you feel any 
resistance, and the chances are that you 
will have one on. Afterwards you will 
hear noise enough as the fish rolls and 
plunges, and at the end there will be 
not a little difficulty in getting him into 
the net. Sea trout fishing at night is 
much the same thing, and the fish take 
in much the same way, but silver-bodied 
flies seem to do better than sedges. It 
is very necessary for the angler to know 
his pool well and to be sure of his foot- 
ing as he fishes it down. Otherwise he 
might easily get into difficulties or into 
dangers, for sea trout rivers are very 
rough in parts. 


Coarse at NIGHT. 


Night is also a profitable time for 
coarse fish in hot weather. Years ago 
on camping-out expeditions I used to do 
a lot of bream fishing in the darkness, 
and it was great fun. We used to fish 
with floats and made them more visible 
by attaching black feathers to their 
tips. It sounds like a lucus a non 
lucendo, but as a matter of fact a black 
object is the most visible on the water 
at night if you get it away from any 
background of trees. We caught roach 
as well as bream, and doubtless should 
have had tench too had there been any, 
as I do not think there were. Most of 
the cyprinide will feed at night, I fancy 
that most of the big carp for which 
Cheshunt Reservoir has achieved such 
fame have been caught in the darkness, 
or at any rate some time after sunset. 
And I know from experience that tench 
feed well late in the evening. All this 
offers some consolation in such a sum- 
mer as we are having, if anglers are 
able to chocse their hours of fishing. 


Poets oF NORTHUMBRIA. 


The death has been announced of Mr. 
John Harbottle, a vice-president and 
for « many good years hon. secretary of 
the Northumbrian Anglers’ Federation. 
Mr. Harbottle, besides being noted in his 
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BOOKS FOR ANGLERS 


FLY FISHING. 


Some New Arts and Mysteries. 
By J. C MOTTRAM. 2nd dition 
Price 7S. 6d. net. Postage 6d. 


A book by a very clever fly-fisher contain- 
ing much interesting and instructive matter 
and many original opinions. 


‘“*The Author’s wide experience and his bent 
toward experiment make this varied collection of 
studies attractive both to read and to think 
over.""—The Badminton. 


“It is a book by a very keen and clever dry 
fly-fisher, too broad-minded to think that only 
absolute dry fly-fishing counts. It is a k 
which the fly-fisker with years of experience will 
enjoy because it often challenges views which are 
on the results of experience.’’—Fishing 
razette. 


ELEMENTS OF ANGLING. 


A Book for Beginners. By H. T. 
SHERINGHAM. 3rd Edition, 
Price 7s. 6d. net. Postage 6d. 


Deals with the Art of Angling from the 
very beginning leading up by easy stages 
to the more elaborate branches of the 
sport. Delightfully written. 

‘This is one of the minor classics of the sport 


and the issue of a new Edition will be welcomed 
by every angler.”"—Liverpool Couzier. 


“As a practical guide to beginners, it deserves the 
attention of all who wish to graduate in the 
gentle art.’-—Yorkshire Post. 


A MIXED BAG. 


By RED SPINNER, 
(The late Mr. William Senior) 


Price 3s. 6d. net’ 
Postage 3d. 


Copies are now available of this delightful 
little work, containing a series of dainty 
essays on fishing in different months of 
the year and a medley of Angling Stories 
and Sketches which ‘‘ Red Spinner ”’ told 
so well 


THE 


ANGLER’S DIARY 


(A Guide to the World’s Fishing Resorts) 
Edited by H. T. SHERINGHAM 
52nd Edition. 5/- net; Fost free 5/6. 


In its review of this publication the 
Angling News writes : 


‘* The Angler’s Diary deserves a 
place in every creel—certainly on 
every Angler’s bookshelf—for it is 
not only a ‘guide to one’s fishing, but 
provides most interesting and enjoy- 
able reading.” This is due to the 
fact that Mr. Sheringham has in- 
cluded in the present edition many 
new features of interest to Anglers, 
whilst retaining the geographical 
information as to fishing in the 
rivers, lakes and seas of the World 
which has made the Angler’s Diary 
a guide book of such value to the 
Tourist Fisherman. 


These new features include a Retrospect 
and Review; Lists of Specimen Fish; of 
Books of Reference; of Tackle Dealers 
and of Fishing Clubs in many centres ; 
practical hints and suggestions, etc. 


Other Press Notices : 


** Unstinted praise and warm congratu- 
lations must be bestowed upon Mr. Sher- 
ingham for the success he has secured.’’— 
Shooting Times. 

“ Every follower of Izaak Walton will 
gladly welcome the new and revised edition 
of this useful Angler’s Directory.”’"—Bazaar, 
Exchange and Mart. 

“‘Tt is a complete guide to the sport of 
fishing.’’-—Edinburgh Evening News. 


“Will be found very useful.’’—Spectator. 


Catalogue post free on application. 
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district as an angler was also distin- 
guished for his efforts to keep the divine 
fire of angling poesy burning in the 
district where it was so-bright in the 
nineteenth century. The various 
‘* Anglers’ Garlands ’’ which appeared 
from 1821 to 1846, chiefly by Robert 
Roxby and Thomas Doubleday, were 
noteworthy productions, many of these 
possessing real poetic value. A _ little 
later that queer genius Joseph Craw- 
hall carried on the tradition with his 
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remarkable books. Northumberland has 
a literary history in angling matters of 
which any country might be proud. Mr 
Harbottle produced at least one, and, I 
rather think, two volumes of Garlands. 
They should be somewhere on my 
shelves, but I cannot find them now 
they are wanted. That is the way of a 
reference library. My memory, how- 


ever, recalls verses which are vigorous 
and alive, if not quite on the same level 
as those of Roxby and Doubleday. 
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The 1921 Tourist Trophy Races. 
Thrills and Surprises in the Isle of Man. 


The Lessons of a Classic Contest. 


By OSCAR E. SEYD. 


Moror-CycLinc MATTERS. 


ONG before this year’s Tourist 

Trophy Races it was predicted that 
they would provide the finest motor- 
cycling event in history. This was a 
big prophecy for anyone to make, but 
events certainly justified it inasmuch as 
those who went to Mona’s Isle last 
month did really enjoy an exception- 
ally fine sporting event, and had some 
of the surprises of their lives respecting 
the technical aspects of the Races. 
There were more spectators than on 
any previous occasion, and the Auto- 
Cycle Union excelled its usual high 
standard in the excellence of the 
organisation. There was, of course, 
full justification for looking forward to 
an exceptionally entertaining and useful 
T.T. this year. Since the first post-war 
Races held last year, several factors 
have combined which undoubtedly 
augured well for the 1921 event. ine 
motor-cycle manufacturing trade, with- 
out whose support the T.T. could not 
be run on the present ambitious lines, 
regarded this year’s event much more 
favourably than they did last year’s. 
The great success which attended the 
first post-war T.T., the amount of public 
attention it attracted, and its consequent 
advertising value to the participants 
were rather a surprise to certain motor- 
cycle manufacturers who stood aloof last 
year owing to the burst of ‘‘prosperity’’ 
they were then enjoying, and it was very 
notable that some of these firms were 
among the earliest to make application 


for entry to this year’s event. One is 
glad to reflect, however, that the 
majority of the well-known British firms 
have never wavered in their appreciation 
and support of the T.T. Last year they 
participated at considerable inconveni- 
ence, and an eminent designer and 
manufacturer whose luck seemed dead 
out this year, was the first to enter five 
machines for the 1922 T.T. Mr. Norton 
handed his application to the Auto- 
Cycle Union in the Isle of Man on the 
day after this year’s Senior race! 


Quite apart from all trade considera- 
tions, however, the T.T. invariably pro- 
vides an excellent sporting event. What- 
ever auy particular entrant or rider may 
have to gain or lose by the contest, it 
is noticeable that the very best sporting’ 
spirit invariably prevails among the rival 
camps. For the few private riders who 
participate in these great races one has 
the utmost admiration. In this connec- 
tion I would mention that Dr. Hopwood, 
that most sporting medico who piloted 
a Levis in this year’s event, got in his 
application to ride his own machine in 
1922 even before Mr. Norton’s request. 
Space does not permit of my dealing with 
the performance of each machine in the 
races, and I must, therefore, generalise 
about the rank and file, and endeavour 
to point to a few deductions which onc 
may draw from the outstanding perform- 
ances. I have no hesitation in saying, 
however, that both Junior and Senior 
Races again proved up to the hilt the 
outstanding reliability of the modern 
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motor cycle in the several types repre- 
sented, and in many instances demon- 
strated that remarkable advances had 
been made since last year. 


THE JUNIOR RACE. 


Glancing first at the Junior Race, the 
outstanding performance is, of course, 
that of the 23-h.p. A.J.S.—the machine 
which also made the star accomplish- 
ment in the Senior event, as I shall pre- 
sently recall. There was a remarkable 
difference regarding the forecasts for the 
respective Races this year. It is always 
a risky thing to predict a T.T. winner, 
but I think the majority of experts in 
the Island this year, granted impar- 
tiality, would have answered if asked for 
a ‘‘tip’’ for each race: ‘‘For the Junior, 
with any luck, A.J.S.; for the Senior it 
is quite impossible to forecast.’’ Events 
would have proved such prophets right 
in respect of the Junior Race at any rate. 
Right from the start the A.J.S. 
machines, seven of which were entered, 
were predominant. They not only main- 
leaders, 


tained a position among the 
but, as the race progressed, their later 


starting representatives gradually 
worked their way towards the front, the 
scoring board at the grand stand repeat- 
edly indicating that an A.J.S. rider had 
passed this or rival. A.J.S. 
machines were first, second and fourth 
on the first lap; first, third and fourth 
on the second; second, third and fourth 
on the third; and first, second and third 
on the fourth. Throughout these laps 
the other A.].S. machines were well in 
the running. Among their foremost 
-competitors was J. Whalley on the 
Massey-Arran. This new  Blackburne- 
engined machine, introduced to the 
market only a few months ago, and ap- 
pearing for the first time in any im- 
portant competition, put up a race which 
will live in the history of international 
motor-cycling. Whalley, riding with 
magnificent dash and judgment, was a 
constant trial to the foremost A.J.S. 
men, and had it not been for a_ burst 
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tyre and a consequent fall while descend- 
ing Snaefell mountain, he would in all 
probability have finished second, if not 
as winner. As events proved, the ulti- 
mate winner of the race was Eric 
Williams, who, it may be remembered, 
also drove an A.J.S. to victory in the 
Junior T.T. in 1914. Cyril Williams, 
who won the event last year on an 
A.J.S., did not defend his title as the 
Trophy-holder this year. H. R. Davies, 
another A.J.S. rider, also put up a 
magnificent race on this occasion, and 
until tyre trouble overttok him, looked 
like finishing as winner. First, second 
and third places were all secured by the 
A. J. S., the riders being Eric Williams, 
H. R. Davies, and P. M. Sheard. 
A.J.S. machines were also fourth, sixth 
and eighth, Whalley, on the Massey- 
Arran, pluckily resumed after his 
tumble, and finished a most creditable 
race in fifth position. It was indeed 
sheer bad luck that the tyre burst robbed 
him of a position among the ‘‘ placed ”’ 
finishers, but, as it was, the Massey- 
Arran put up a performance which has 
never been equalled by a new produc- 
tion. Among the other finishers were ~ 


_ representatives of most of the leading 


2%-h.p. and 2} machines, some of whom 
put up very fine performances. 

The Nesbit Prize for special endur- 
ance and pluck was awarded to G. W. 
Jones, a New Hudson rider, who after 
being thrown over Sulby Bridge into the 
river owing to a skid, straightened his 
damaged front forks and finished the 
course. The Fly-weight Cup, presented 
by the ‘‘ Motor Cycle ’’ for the best per- 
formance in the 250 c.c. class, was won 
by G. Prentice on a New Imperial, G. 
S. Davison (Levis) being second, and 
W. G. Harrison (Velocette) third. F. 
W. Pa’’) Applebee, the sixty-year- 
old Levis exponent, also put up an ex- 
cellent performance in this class, being 
among the gold-medal winners. 

The speeds attained in the Junior Race 
were possibly the most educating factor 
of this year’s T.T. Eric Williams, the 
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winner, covered the 1883 mile course, 
comprising five circuits of 37? miles of 
road, in 3h. 37min. 23sec., equalling an 
average speed of 52.1 m.p.h. This was 
over an hour less than the time occupied 
by Cyril Williams on an A.].S._ last 


m.p.h.; Davison (Levis) 44.4 m.p.h.; 
Harrison (Velocette), 43.15 m.p.h.; and 
‘*Pa’’ Applebee (Levis) 42.15 m.p.h. 
Several records for the course were 
broken during the Junior Race. Sixty- 
five riders started in the Junior Race and 


British Illustrations. 


ERIC WILLIAMS (2?-h.p. A.J.S.), WINNER OF THE 1921 JUNIOR T.T. HE ALSO WON 
THE 1914 EVENT ON AN A.J.S. 


year! The average speed of the second 
man, Davies (A.J.S.) was 51.15 m.p.h., 
and of the third, Sheard (A.J.S.) 49.45 
m.p-h. The fastest lap was done by 
Sheard on his fifth round in 41min. 4sec. 
The 250 c.c. machines distinguished 
themselves by the excellent times most 
of them recorded. The winner of the 
Fly-weight Cup, Prentice (New Im- 
perial) did an average speed of 44.8 


thirty-eight finished, viz., twenty-five in 
the 350 c.c. class and thirteen in the 
250 c.c. class. 


Some DisHoNoURED ‘‘ TIPs.’’ 


Just as it would have been extremely 
unwise to have risked anything on the 
result of the Senior Race, so the event 
itself provided a succession of thrills and 
surprises which certainly could not have 
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been foreseen. Never, I think, was 
there a T.T. Race the result of which it 
was so hard to suggest. The entries in- 
cluded most of the famous pre-war 
makes of machines, the riders num- 
bered among them many who were 
already eminent by reason of their per- 
formances on the Isle of Man course; 
and, both in riders and machines, there 
was also so much that was new ang 
promising that all one’s judgment and 
experience seemed at a loss to hazard 
an opinion as to what would take place. 
Among those who returned to the 
struggle this year were the Triumph, 
the winner of the single-cylinder class in 
the second T.T. in 1908, and the two- 
stroke twin-cylinder Scott, winner of the 
Senior Race in 1912 and 1913. Among 
the more revolutionary designs the fleet: 
of specially-built B.S.A.’s con- 
spicuous. All sorts of guesses were 
made by people who at ordinary times 
would have been more reticent as to how 
things would shape out. Personally, I 
was not this year able to get over to the 
Island until a few days before the Races, 
so I saw very little of the practices, 
which form one’s best guide as to what 
is likely to happen on the great day. 
But then, whatever a machine or its 
rider has done in practice, one has to 
remember that anything may happen in 
a T.T. Race itself. But on my arrival 
in Manxland I was assured by certain 
enthusiasts (not, I would add, repre- 
sentatives of the firms concerned) that 
this or that machine was bound to win. 
The Sunbeams had greatly impressed 
many people, and their winning rider of 
last year, T. C. de la Hay, had a host 
of admirers who thought his chances 
good. Norton’s, that remarkably bril- 
liant firm which has the courage to sell 
machines guaranteed to lap Brooklands 
track at 70 m.p.h., were thought by 
others to hold the fortune of the race 
in their hands. The new B.S.A.’s, I 
was told, could get round the awful 
corners on the course faster than any- 
thing else, the Indians were phenomenal. 
speed performers, and the new Scott’s 
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had a_ noise which assured their 
admirers that they would win! In ad- 
dition Rover, Douglas,  SBlackburne, 
Coulson, Ivy and James all had their 
supporters among the fair and other en- 
thusiasts who were over there for the 
great race. But, as I have implied, the 
real experts maintained a stolid silence. 
They knew what certain machines could 
do under certain conditions, but to 
prophesy the result of this race of races, 
well, it was not for them. There was 
just one machine that I did not hear 
suggested as a certain winner of the 
Senior Race. It was the 2?-h.p. A.J.S. 


THE SENIOR RACE. 


Sixty-four competitors actually started 
in the Senior Race. They were led off 
by the holder of the Trophy, T. C. de la 
Hay (Sunbeam), who was followed by 
H. R. Davies on the ‘‘ Junior ”’ A.J.S. 
It took about half-an-hour to start the 
competitors at  half-minute intervals. 
About ten minutes after the last man 
had gone the first lap was completed by 
Howard Davies on the little A.J.S., he 
having passed De la Hay (Sunbeam) 
and completed the thirty-seven and 
three-quarter miles circuit in 41min. 
16sec. The Race then resolved itself 
into a keenly drawn out struggle, five or 
six riders contending for the mastery 
well ahead of a crowd of slower men. 
On the first lap F. W. Dixon (Indian) 
led, with Davies (A.].S.) second, and 
F. G. Edmond (Triumph) third.  Be- 
tween Dixon and Davies there was at 
this time one second only, and the first 
seven men were covered by a_ mere 
48sec. On the second lap some sensa- 
tional riding was put in by Edmond 
(Triumph), who covered the circuit in 
4omin. 45sec., thus beating George 
Dance’s record lap of last year on the 
Sunbeam by two seconds. The com- 
pletion of the second lap found Edmond 
leading, with Davies (A.J.S.) second 
and Dance (Sunbeam) third. By now 
the spectators had fully awakened to the 
possibilities of the 2$-h.p.  A.J.S. 
‘* doing something ’’ in the race. The 
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remarkable lead-off which.Davies set in 
the first lap was well borne out in the 
third, throughout which he was. still 
putting in wonderfully consistent riding. 
He completed half the course (end of the 
third lap) in 2hr. 5min. 5sec. 


Bennett leading Davies (A.J.S.) by a 
mere 1osec., Le Vack (Indian) having 
advanced to third place, and Dance 
(Sunbeam), who had suffered a_ fall, 
having dropped back from being leader 
to the seventh position. Dixon (Indian) 
was now third. It may be observed that 
a different rider had thus been leading at 
the end of each of the first four laps, a 
veritable battle of a thrilling nature 
being waged between the Sunbeams and 
the Indians with the 2?-h.p. A.J.S. 


pressing both of them in a_ wonderful 
manner for premier or other honours. 


British Illustrations. 


D. BROWN (NORTON) APPROACHING SULBY 
BRIDGE IN THE SENIOR T.T. RACE. 


Interest in the Race was now very 
keen, for no rider was having things all 
his own way, and several were putting 
up wonderfully fast laps. A. Bennett 
(Sunbeam) and H. Le Vack (Indian) 
were well in the running, the chances of 
the latter famous rider being favoured 
by many. On the third lap Dixon had 
dropped down to fifth place, and was 
followed by G. L. Sleman (Triumph) 
and H. Langman (Scott). On the fourth 
lap the lap record was again broken 
twice, first by Bennett (Sunbeam) in 
4omin. 15sec., and then, for the second 
time, by Edmond (Triumph) in 4omin. 
8sec. The end of the fourth lap found 


On the fifth lap the A.J.S. struggled 
into the leading position, a place which 
Davies was able to retain until the end. 
On the completion of this lap a further 
shuffle of positions had taken place, 
Bennett (Sunbeam) now being second, 
with Edmond (Triumph) third. On 
starting the final lap the A.J.S. had a 
lead of one second only, and was closely 
pressed by six 500 c.c. machines, but 
2min. 5sec. covering the last five. The 
result of the race was still in doubt 
throughout this circuit, as it was quite 
conceivable that a Sunbeam, an Indian, 
or Edmond’s Triumph might gain a few 
seconds and wrest the victory from 
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Davies. Eventually, after some almos: 
breathless moments at the Grand Stand 
as the final markings were made upon 
the scoring board, Davies ran in a 
winner in 4hr. gmin. 22sec., with Dixon 
(Indian) second in 4hr. 11min. 35sec., 
and Le Vack (Indian) third in 4hr. 
12min. 6sec. Bennett (Sunbeam) was 
fourth, J. A. Watson-Bourne (Triumph) 
fifth, G. L. Mitchell (Norton) sixth, and 
F. G. Edmond (Triumph) seventh. 
Many rash conclusions have already 
been drawn from the results of this 
year’s T.T. races, but I feel sure that 
BADMINTON readers will not be guilty of 
this indiscretion. The outstanding fact 
is, of course, that the 23-h.p. A.J.S. 
machine won both races. Never before 
has a ‘‘ Junior ’’ machine defeated all 
the pick of the 500 c.c. class, nor, 
indeed, has a representative of one make 
ever won both T.T. events. These facts 
are, I suppose, quite enough to rather 
unbalance the judgment of the non- 
technical observer, but by the experi- 


enced motor cyclist they will be regarded 
rather more soberly. 


A Few DEDUCTIONS. 


In attempting to briefly suggest a 
general lesson from this year’s Races, due 
consideration should be given to a con- 
clusion at which several experts have 
arrived. This is that the limit of speed 
has now almost been reached on_ the 
Isle of Man course. Certainly, the 
Junior times registered this year are con- 
siderably better than the Senior times of 
a few years ago. The fact of the 23-h.p. 
A.J.S. having beaten all the bigger 
machines in the Senior Race this year 
rather bears out the idea suggested, for 
it illustrates a contention held by 
many experts on this subject. This is 
that it is quite possible to design a 
motor-cycle in the 350 c.c. class that, 
purely as a speedy solo mount, will put 
up as high an average speed as_ the 
heavier 500 c.c. machines. That this is 
so, the A.J.S. has amply proved this 
year, and, granted it, the problem be- 
comes one of getting the respective 
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classes of machines round the tortuous 
T.T. course with the least loss of time. 
It will doubtless be advanced, at least 
on behalf of some of the less successful 
big mounts, that it is impossible to get 
them round the corners of the Manx 
course as quickly as a machine like the 
A.J.S., and no one who knows the 
history of the T.T. and the T.T. course 
will deny that a second or two lost in 
braking, cornering, or in other points on 
which a light machine has an advan- 
tage, are vital. Nothing, of course, de- 
tracts from the fact that the little 
A.J.S. put up a wonderful performance 
in averaging 54.49 m.p.h. for 226.5 
miles, and that it did beat some of the 
finest and most carefully prepared 
500 c.c. machines of the day. At the 
same time, such considerations as I have 
pointed to should not be lost sight of, 
nor the facts that Davies is almost a 
super-man as a T.T. rider, and that his 
luck was in throughout the event. 

A rather ridiculous suggestion was 
made in my hearing after the race, 
when a man who ought to have known 
better said he thought the A.J.S. victory 
would herald the end of the 500 c.c. 
machine as a solo mount. Nothing is 
less likely. The 500 c.c. 
possesses features which will always re- 
commend it to particular users. The 
brothers Stevens, those eminent and 
genial designers of the A.J.S., would, I 
feel sure, be the first to substantiate 
this, and possibly the last to claim that 
their 23-h.p. machine rules out all other 
types as solo mounts. The foregoing 
thoughts lead one to the question of the 
advisability of reducing the capacity of 
the engines for next year’s T.T., but I 
must defer dealing with this matter until 
a later number. 

Just a word of reassurance in con- 
clusion—if I may be permitted to voice 
it. Of the sixty-four starters in the 
Senior race twenty-four finished. This, 
to some people, may seem a poor propor- 
tion. I venture to think otherwise. It 
is not vastly satisfactory, I admit, but I 
hope those who are inclined to criticise 
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will remember that—disregarding the 
number of retirements for reasons 
affecting the riders—many machines 
fell out because they did so well. 1 
mean, simply, that in several notable 
cases engine design was evidently in 
advance of metallurgical science, and the 
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metals of which the engine parts were 
composed were simply not equal to the 
terrific efficiency those engines  devel- 
oped. The rectification of these troubles 
is obviously chiefly a matter of time, 
and in such ways the value of the T.T. 
Races is convincingly demonstrated. 


Owing to the length of the special T.T. review the usual Motoring 


feature is withheld this month. 


In our September number we propose 


to commence a new series of trial-reports upon prominent motor cars 
and cycles; and also a series of portraits of motoring celebrities, with 


short biographical notes. 


British Illustrations. 


W. BRANDISH (ROVER) AND H. F. HARRIS (A.J.S.) ON THE GOVERNOR’S BRIDGE 
‘* HAIRPIN ” IN THE SENIOR T.T. RACE. 


THE BADMINTON DIARY FOR AUGUST 


Aug. 1.—Racinc: Birmingham, Ripon, San- 
down, Baldoyle, Newton Abbott. 

Aug. 2.—Racinc: Birmingham, Ripon, Newton 
Abbott, Brighton. 

Aug. 3.—Racinc: Brighton, Galway. 

Aug. 5.—Racinc: Lewes. 

Aug. 6.—Racinc : Lewes, Leopardstown. 

Aug. 8.—Racinc: Nottingham, Folkestone, 
Leopardstown. 

Aug. 9.—RacinG: Nottingham, Folkestone. 

Aug. 10.—-Racinc : Kempton Redcar. 

Aug. 11.—Racinc: Kempton, Redcar. 

Aug. 12.—Racinc: Windsor, Ayr, 
Park. Grouse shooting opens. 

Aug. 13.—Racinc: Windsor, 
Park. 

Aug. 15.—Racinc: Wolverhampton, Waterford 
and Tramore. Lawn’ TENNIS: American 
Ladies’ Championship, New York. CROQUET : 
Champion Cup, Roehampton. 

Aug. 16.—Racixc : Wolverhampton, 
Waterford and Tramore. ATHLETICS : 
Championships, Aldershot. 


Phoenix 


Ayr, Phoenix 


Stockton, 
Army 


Aug. 17.—Racinc : Waterford, Stockton, Bath, 
GotF: Northumberland and Durham Cham- 
pionships, Newcastle. 

Aug. 18.—Racinc: Stockton, 
town. GOLF: Northumberland 
Championships. 

Aug. 19.—Racinc: Hurst Park, Powerstown 

Aug. 20.—Racina: Hurst Park. 

Aug. 22.—Gotr : Canadian Amateur Champion- 
ships, Wirnipeg (to Aug. 27). 

Aug. 23.—Racinc: York, Curragh. 
Horse Show (to 26). 

Aug. 24.—Racine: York Curragh. 

Aug. 25.—Racinc: York, . Devon 
Curragh. 

Aug. 26.—Racinc: Gatwick, 
Devon and Exeter, Kelles. 

Aug. 27.—Racinc : Gatwick, Haydock Park. 

Aug. 29.—Racinc: Lewes. Gotr: Welsh 
Open Amateur Championship, Porthcawl (to 
Sept. 1). 

Aug. 30.—Racinc : Derby, Limerick Junction. 

Aug. 31.—Racinc: Derby, Plymouth, Limerick 
Junction. 


Bath, 


and 


Powers- 
Durham 


Dublin 


and Exeter, 


Haydock Park, 


CRICKET DIARY FOR AUGUST 


Aug. 1.—Surrey v. Notts, Oval; Lord’s, Schools 
v. The Rest. 

Aug. 3.—Public Schools v. The Army, Lord’s ; 
Kent v. Middlesex, Canterbury ; Northants 
Derbyshire, Northampton; Warwickshire 
Worcestershire, Birmingham ; Leicestershire 
Yorkshire, Leicester; Lancashire v. Austra- 
lians, Liverpool; Somerset v. Glamorgan, 
Weston-Super-Mare ; Gloucestershire v. Hamp- 
shire, Clifton. 

Aug. 6.—Surrey v. Kent, Oval; Northants v. 
Sussex, Northampton ; Derbyshire v. Leicester- 
shire, Chesterfield ; Gloucestershire v. Worces- 
tershire, Clifton ; Yorkshire v. Notts, Hudders- 
field; Warwickshire v. Australians, Birming- 
ham; Somerset v. Hants, Weston-Super-Mare ; 
Lancashire v. Essex, Manchester. 

Aug. 10.—Kent v. Australians, 
Notts v. Northamptonshire, Nottingham ; 
Derbyshire v. Essex, Derby; Lancashire v. 
Surrey, Manchester ; Hants v. Worcestershire, 
Bournemouth; Yorkshire v. Middlesex Shef- 
field; Somerset v. Leicestershire, Taunton ; 
Gloucestershire v. Warwickshire, Clifton ; 
Sussex v. Glamorgan, Hastings. 

Aug. 11.—M.C.C. v. Philadelphians, Lord’s. 

Aug. 13.—England v. Australia, Fifth Test 
Match, Oval; Sussex v. Kent, Hastings ; 
Northants v. Surrey, Northampton ; Leicester- 
shire v. Derbyshire, Leicester ; Worcestershire 


Canterbury ; 


ve Notts, Worcester ; Yorkshire v. Essex, Brad- 
ford; Somerset v. Warwick, Taunton; Glou- 
cestershire v. Lancashire, Cheltenham ; Hants 
v. Glamorgan, Southampton. 

Aug. 17.—Middlesex v. Somerset, Lord’s ; Kent 
v. Warwickshire, Dover; Worcestershire v. 
Lancashire, Worcester; Notts v. Essex, Not- 
tingham ; Gloucestershire v. Sussex, Chelten- 
ham ; Glamorgan v. Hants, Cardiff. 

Aug. 20.—Surrey v. Yorkshire, Oval; Kent v. 
Northants, Dover; Gloucestershire v. Austra- 
lians, Cheltenham ; Somerset v. Sussex, Wes- 
ton-Super-Mare; Lancashire v. Notts, Man- 
chester; Hants v. Leicestershire, Portsmouth ; 
Warwickshire v. Middlesex, Birmingham ; 
Detrbyshire v. Glamorgan, Chesterfield. 

Aug. 24.—Middlesex v. Kent, Lord’s ; Surrey v. 
Leicestershire, Oval; Essex v. Yorkshire, Ley- 
ton ; Somerset v. Australians, Taunton ; Sussex 
v. Lancashire, Brighton; Hants v. Warwick- 
shire, Portsmouth ; Gloucestershire v. Glamor- 
gan, Bristol. 

Aug. 27.—Middlesex v. Surrey, Lord’s; Notts 
v. Kent, Nottingham; Sussex v. Yorkshire, 
Brighton; An England XI. v. Australians, 
Eastbourne; Essex v. Lancashire, Leyton ; 
Warwickshire v. Northants, Birmingham ; 
Leicestershire v. Glamorgan, Leicester. 

Aug. 31.—Sussex v. Australians, Brighton ; 
Lancashire v. Glamorgan, Manchester. 
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LADBROOKE Co. 


Turf Commissioners 


82 REGENT STREET, 
LONDON’ W. 1 


Starting Price Accounts opened on 


receipt of approved references. 


Witte tec: lack of 


requirements. Prices on application for 


ST. LEGER 
CESAREWITCH 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


Telegrams: GOFFER, LONDON.” 


Telepones: GERRARD 6357 REGENT 2535 
6358 2536 


LADBROOKE & Co., 
82 REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 
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B.S.A. EJECTOR GUNS 


The B.S.A. EJECTING MECHANISM is SIMPLE and sure in action. The various 
limbs are made by the usual modern B.S.A. REPETITION methods, and are thus 
STRICTLY INTERCHANGEABLE. These parts are very accurately adjusted to 
ensure certain and correct working—a process which involves the employment of 
expensive skilled work. THE GUN BALANCES BEAUTIFULLY and has the 
crispest of trigger pulls—the two important features which help the shooter 
to get quickly on to the bird and when S-\~ on to get his shot away without 
hesitation > > 


<A» Illustrated Folder B, post free. 


SPECIFICATION 


28in. Jessop’s high class fiuid pressed steel. I.unps formed solid with the karrels. Right 
cylinder. Left choke. Specially selected to ensure superfine balancing results. 
The strongest in the world. B.S.A. special pattern (Anson & Deeley type). Sears, tumblers 
and other action parts of expensive chrome vanadium steel. Body of nickel steel toughened by 
special B.S.A. scientific treatment. Top lever. Automatic safety. B.S.A. ejector mechanism. 

FOKE-END Spring catch. Nicely chequered. Horn tip. ; 

STOCK - Specially selected Italian wainut. Straight hand or half pistol grip. Nicely chequered 
Bend at heel 2in., at comb s4in., - a length 144in. 

WEIGHT - Gun complete, 6lb. 120z. : 

LENGTH Over all, 444in. 


BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 


PROPRIETORS: THE BIRMINGHAM 
SMALL ARMS CO. LTD. 


B.S.A. GUNS LTD. 


MOKING-PLEASURE most 
surely depends on quality, not 
quantity. Be intelligently gourmet, 
not grossly gourmand. 
Economise, if you will, on quanticy, 
but not on quality. 


Recognise that quality is not an easy 
accident, but a product of fine skill 
working on exquisite material. Give 
yourself the satisfaction of a careful 
test-by-taste of a superb achievement 
of the blender’s art. 


MATINEE 
Turkish Cigarettes 


blended and made of the Macedonian leaf 


by ALLAN RAMSAY 


Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain & Lreland), Ltd. 


exquisite 
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DONT TAKE RISKS—USE THE 
CLEMAK 


Instantly sharpens 
Gillette Blades 


Wi 


‘ This little machine doubles the value of your 
razor No skill required. Just slip the 
in, turn the handle, and the ‘*GAL 
does the rest. Absolutely aa 
efficient. By far the best device yet invented, Sterilized by a 


Long life for Blades | 


Get one to-day; it will pay for itself over @Q—; 


and over again in blades saved. ; . | GUARANTEED 


FREE FROM SUPER BRUSHES 


it back ANTHRAX. 5/6, 7/6, 15/- 
and we will refund the money. ——— \ : 
“GALLIA” Your Dealer will show you the ‘‘CLEMAK’’ Brush. 


Londo: 
56. Or sent Post Free by— 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR CO., KINGSWAY, LONDON. 
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The King and H,R.H. Leech, 6 vols., £5 10s. Od.; Points of the Horse. By M. H. 
Princess Mary will a Hayes. Profusely illustrated. Fourth Edition, 30s. BAKER’S 
; —— GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
3 you one of their books ‘‘Hints to Wanted—Hobson’s Chinese Porcelain, 2 vols.; Gorer & Blacker’s 
Anglers and Catalogue ” with Chinese Porcelain, 2 vols., £10 each offered. 

Flies Illustrated in Colour (cost to publish 3/-) 
” 
for 12 penny stamps. Simply address HARDY THE FRIENDS YOU SEEK ARE SEEKING YOU. 


2 Congenial and intellectual friendshin are obtainable through 
BROS. Ltd., Dept. ‘X’’ Alnwick — London the Universal Correspondence Club, a_ select introductory 
Showrooms, 61, Pall Mall, S W medium for ladies and gentlemen of like sympathies. For 
B® The S 1 d particulars and interesting Brochure write Secretary, 16BM, 
e Supply is Limited—Please send at once. Cambridge Street, London, S.W.1, enclosing stamped addressed 


envelope. 


MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT. By Major R. S Timmis, D.S.O. 

Nearly 500 photographs, plans and drawings. Nineteen chap- 

ters dealing with every of 

hotographs of famous horses. Postage 6d., ublishers : 

MARTIN DEVELOPS AND PRINTS Forster Groom & Co., Ltd., 15 Charing Cross, $.W.1. 
our V.P.K.and 2 Brownie Spools for 1/- 
Lists Free. Wanted notin. pert PROTECT YOUR BUDS FROM FROST AND BIRDS. Best Selected 


‘Dept J.) MARTIN, Chemist, SOUTHAMPTON Waterproof Garden Nets, Oiled and Dressed. 25 yds. af 


1 yd., 3s. 6d., 25 wads. by 2 yds., 7s.: 25 yds. by 3 yds., 10s. 
Any length or width supplied. As suppplied A us to the Royal 
Gardens. Carriage paid. Est. 120 years. H. J. Gasson 


Sons, Garden Net Works, Rye. 


Boots, H , and all Leati BINOCULARS. — 202 . model, prismatic 8 x Colmont, Paris, 
screw and eyepiece focus bending bar, leather case, name 
soft as velvet, withtreble the wear of ship distinctly read 5 miles from shore; sacrifice, 
Hleasant odour. Allows polish, £5 9 6, approval.—Davis, 26, Denmark Hill, London. 

22 Exh bition highest awards. 
Black ve 6d. 1 A SARTORIAL REVOLUTION! —SUITS, Overcoats, Costumes, 


” 
Uniforms, Sporting Garments ‘‘ TURNED” equal to new. 
2/-, by or Write for Price List. or submit garments for 
estimate. Expert workmanship; prompt delivery.—Dept. 22, 


Tue Loxpon Turninc Company, 97, Downs Park Road, E.5. 


GOLD MEDAL 


STORY MAGAZINE 


The Popular 


MAGAZINE OF FICTION 


1/- monthly Obtainable at all Bookstalls 
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UITS 


When ordering clothes you should take into consideration the 
same points as if you were buying a car, when you should demand 
comfort, appearance, and, above all, long service. 


No business or professional man can afford to overlook these 
three important details, and we cater especially for the man who 
demands the best. 


Our garments possess style, quality and durability. 


They are cut and made by experts and are synonymous of good 
taste. 


Place your order now for a “*Studington’’ Suit at the revised price 
MILLINGTON 
(MILITARY TAILORS) 


51.CONDUIT STREET. BOND STREET, W 
67-69, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, WC. 


The Sister of Literature-Tobaces 
Prof. SirWalter Raleigh in the Times’ 


PLAYER’S 
NAVY 
MIXTURE 


WY, 
“Pipe Perfect.” 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 


White Label. Mild and Medium. 


Per oz. Per oz. 


Q. 
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:CHARLES LAMB 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


P.879 


Branch of The [Imperial Tobacco Co. tof Great Kritain and Ireland). | td 
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NEWS— 
SPORT— 


There is something of interest 
for every member of the family in 


LLOYD'S SUNDAY NEWS 


The Great Home Week-end Newspaper 


All the latest news of Saturday 
by ‘phone, wire and cable. 


Fullest and best cricket, athletics, 
golf and tennis reports. 


Exclusive racing news by the 
Baron, the best known turf writer 
of the day, and crisp gossip from 
Newmarket and the course. 


Special fashion sketches, practical 
patterns, home and medical hints. 


Boxing and cycling notes. 


Gripping serial story of love and 
romance, and thrilling adventure 
serial for boys and girls. 


Free financial advice to investors 
and the latest news of stock and 
share movements. 


Free advice to readers on medi- 
cal, legal, insurance, pensions 
problems. 

Old Comrades’ re-unions — a 


special column which has 
interested thousands of readers. 


Ask your Newsagent to-day to 
save you each week-end a copy of 


LLOYD’S SUNDAY NEWS 
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29, Grosvenor Park, 
S.F.o. 


6th Jenuary, 1921. 


Messrs. The Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Dunlop House, 

1, Albany Street, 

N.W.1. 


Dear Sirs, 


You may be interested to know that the 
set of four Magnum 700 x 80 Dunlops which were 
fitted to my 11 h.p. A.C. in the London-Exeter 
run contributed considerably to my success in 
gaining a gold medal. I have not had the 
slightest tyre trouble since they were fitted; 

I have never used a pump, although the car his 
now covered over 1,000 miles; and the holding 
propensities of the tread allow me to drive 

on the greasiest roads with confidence. 


Yours faithfully, 
(Sgd.) G. C. STEAD, 


DUNLOP 


TYRES OF THE 
MAGNUM TYPE 
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MOTOR MOWER 


REDUCES LAWN UPKEEP BY 75 % 
AND PAYS FOR ITSELF IN A YEAR. 


Secretaries of Golf, Tennis, Cricket and Bowl- 
ing Clubs, House and Estate owners, and, 
indeed, everyone possessing any extent of awn 
i come the “ Atco” Motor Lawn Mower, 
as the effective means of keeping large lawn 
surfaces in condition at reasonable cost. 


It does more work, faster, better and cheaper 
than a horse can possibly do it. It works as 
long as you need it to, and at full stretch all 
the time. When it isn’t working (and earning) 
for you the “ Atco” costs nothing to keep. 


The “Atco” replaces a man and a 
horse, costs for fuel less than 2d. to 
mow 1,000 square yards, and is as 
simple to operate as a bicycle. 


Width of cutters, 22-in. 


FOR LESS 
THAN 2d. 


every lawn owner 
himself can cut 1,000 
square yards of turf 
in twenty minutes with 
the Atco.” 


The “ Atco” runs on 
ball-bearings through- 
out, which by elimina- 
ting the work makes 
all ‘“‘ Atco” mowing a 
pleasure. 


To use an “ Atco” 
means anendof labour 
difficulties, greatly re- 
duced expenses and 
far better-kept lawns 
than before. 


You tke no risks with an 
“ Atco,” for we will give you 
free demonstration on your 
own grass. Write to-day for 


FREE Booklet, “ The ‘ Atco’ 
Motor Lawn Mower,” to 


CHARLES H. PUGH, Ltd., 
Whitwo th Works, 
23 Tilt n Road, 
Bi. MiNGHAM. 


(Cf 
£ 15 aN 


Daily Chronicle. 


THE 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE 


COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER 


stands unrivalled among 
London Newspapers for its 
complete service of news. 
It is the complete News- 
paper for all wishing to keep 


THE WELL 


abreast of current events. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE 


INFORMED 
NEWSPAPER 


is famous for its exclusive 
information in sporting cir- 
cles, its unrivalled selections 
for Race Meetings and all 
topical events in the world 


INDISPENSABLE 
NEWSPAPER 


THE DAILY 


of sport. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE 
is indispensable to all who 
wish to follow closely the 
progress of Racing. Capt. 
Heath’s ‘‘ Beat the Book” 
Selections have achieved a 


--record in correct forecasts 


CHRONICLE 


THE DAILY REVIEW 


of the 


World, 
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TEE SUN BEAM MOTOR CAR co., LTD., WOLVERHAMPTON 
LONDON SHOWROOMS .- 12 PRINCES STREET, HANOVER sOvARE, ©. 
MANCHESTER SHOWROOMS 106 DEAN: TE. 
SOUTHERN SERVICE & REPAIR WORKS-177 “The VALE, ACTON, LONDON, W.3. 
EXPORT DEPARTMENT - 12 PRINCE3 HANOVER BQUARE, 


Sunbeam Cars can also be obtained in the London District from Messrs. BARKER 
& Co. (Coachbuilders), Ltp., 66-68 South Audley Street. W.1; Messrs THE 
CaR Mart, LTD., 173 Piccadilly. W. and 297-9 Euston Road, N.W.1; Messrs. 
J. KEELE, LTD., 72 New Bond Street, W.1; and Messrs. WATKINS & 
DONCASTER, LTD., 85a Great Portland Street, W.1. 


oe . 


Printed for the Proprietors and Publishers United Newspapers (1918), Ltd., 12, Salisbury Square, London, E.C., by Herbert 
Reiach, Ltd., 24, Floral Street, Covent’ Garden, W.c. 
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